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A Glimpse 


of Heaven 





JOHN MOYLE 


~OR me the miracle was accomplished by a 
dingy, faded print. I found it stuck 
between the pages cf ar old schoolbook in the 
attic, and for a moment I gazed at it without 
recognition. Then in one prodigious leap | 
went back thirty years to the days when the 
world was gay and colourful. 

No one could call it a good snapshot. It 
had been taken from the balcony outside the 
lecture-hall and showed the bare, rugged 
outline of the Memorial Chapel in the back- 
ground. The foreground was slightly misted, 
the tower of the chapel seemed to lean forward 
drunkenly, and the flagpole—-what there was 
of it—-had been given a totally inappropriate 
bulkiness. I recollected that young Barnes 
had been responsible for this, having purposely 
nudged my elbow at the right moment. Even 
so, I could see that the lights had not been 


utilised properly, and the whole framing of 


the picture was not the work of a keen 
photographer. I remembered the old box- 
camera which had taken it, and the crusty old 
man who had developed the negative. As my 
recollections stirred, and that feeling of aching 
emptiness came upon me, I peered at the 
faded print avidly. For a moment the 
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picture became more indistinct and I seemed 
to see the figure of J.B.—-the thin mouth and 
tensed lips; the sloping shoulders and 
nervously-twitching hands; the tattered gown 
and the slightly splayed feet. I knew then 
that he still dominated the screen of my 
memory. I picked up the book idly and looked 
at the scrawling signature. The figure of 
old J.B. became very clear. I could even 
hear his rasping voice and feel the bony grip 
of his fingers .. . 


Y father was what is commonly called ‘an 
old Army man’—the kind that keeps 
medals safely stored because they represent 
an indestructible convention and sometimes 
feels tempted to go to bed in uniform because 
pyjamas seem vaguely improper. He was 
wounded badly in the 1914 war and granted 
a life pension. As his eldest son, I became 
eligible for a small State grant towards my 
education. This grant, plus the few pounds 
he could spare, went to pay for my entry into 
St Stephen’s. 
There had been much discussion before 
St Stephen’s won the doubtful honour, for it 
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did not quite come up to my father’s exacting 
standards. In the beginning I think he had 
visualised something a little less select than 
Eton or Harrow. An exhausting study of 
brochures, however, had revealed the fact 
that an entry into any boarding-school was 
dependent upon a small formality with a 
cheque-book. With much grumbling and 
growling he gradually dragged himself down 
the scale until at length St Stephen's received 
his grudging approval. 

Their brochure looked impressive enough. 
Situated amid the beautiful hill-country, within 
reach of two towns of moderate size; sporting 
both codes of football, and having two miles 
of lovely walks within its grounds. About 
St Stephen's scholastic reputation the brochure 
was singularly reticent, seeming much more 
concerned with the wonderful sanitary arrange- 
ments and the spaciousness of the sleeping- 
quarters. However, since my father had been 
a county rugby player of some distinction and 
was consequently much more interested in the 
development of my muscles than my brain, he 
merely signified his approval of the sporting 
activities, warned me that he would break my 
neck should he find me playing anything but 
rugby football, and made all the necessary 
arrangements for what was to ‘make a man’ 
of me. 


UE possibly to my father’s eagerness to 

get rid of me as soon as possible, I 
arrived at St Stephen’s the day before anyone 
else, staggering up the long drive with my 
suitcase and wondering what on earth had 
happened to the brake which had been sup- 
posed to run to and from the station on opening 


of term. I felt perfectly sure that some 
mistake had been made and hoped fervently 
that | should not get into trouble for being a 
day late. This impression of being late was 
strengthened when I reached the deserted 
quadrangle. I dropped the case, sat down on 
it, and tried to control my rising panic. Then, 
from an arched doorway, a tall, well-built 
man in clerical garb walked towards me. I 
still think he was the handsomest man I have 
ever seen. His hair, completely white and 
very thick, flowed into the nape of his neck 
in deep waves. His eyes were large and 
kindly, and his face pink with the flush of 
good health. To me he looked like Father 
Christmas without a beard. Yet, when he 
spoke, | knew with the instantaneous per- 
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ception of the young that he was not perfectly 
at ease. 

*You are—ah—early, my boy,’ he smiled, 
at a loss for a moment. He nodded benignly 
as I began to stutter a reply, then looked 
around a little desperately at the bare quad- 
rangle. The next moment he was telling me 
my name and something of my history, more, 
I suspected, to demonstrate his mental agility 
than to make me feel at home. ‘Perhaps you 
can—ah—perhaps you would like to look 
around for a while. I'll take your case and 
put it in the hall. Let me see, what’s the 
time?’ He put out his hand at the same 
moment, remembering that he had not as yet 
greeted me properly. 

We shook hands solemnly, and I glanced 
at the new watch on my wrist. ‘Two o'clock, 
sir.’ 

He asked me whether I had lunched, 
seemed very relieved when I said ‘Yes,’ and 
then, as an afterthought, informed me he was 
the Headmaster. ‘I shall be seeing you 
officially to-morrow when—ah—all the others 
arrive. Until then I'll see if I can round up 
Matron. You had better have tea with me, | 
think.’ 

It was only as he walked away that I realised 
he had not made any facetious remarks about 
my early arrival. 

This, then, was my first introduction to the 
place that would be a second home for four 
or five years. 


wt to myself, I wandered around the 
long, empty corridors and deserted class- 
rooms, and the hollow echo of my footsteps 
did much to undermine my shaky bravado. 
In his role of Battery Commander, father had 
briefed me at some length in preparation for 
my ‘endurance test’. ‘Whatever you do, my 
boy, never climb down. Don’t seek trouble; 
but if it comes, face it like a man—and don’t 
climb down. Above all, don’t be a goody- 
goody.’ 

Since he had always contended that Bible- 
thumping was silly and unmanly, and had 
often stated that religion was simply a cover 
for human cowardice, there was small chance 
that I should go that way. He also lectured 
me about the inherent cowardice of bullies 
a lecture which did not impress me overmuch. 
Up to that date all the bullies I had met had 
been so much my superior in weight and height 
that their suspected cowardice stood little 





chance of being exposed. He warned me, 
too, of the sort of impersonal ragging which 
came the way of ali new boys. Consequently, 
I had spent the whole of the long train journey 
in ministering to my flagging spirits. Now 
the wave of bitter disappointment occasioned 
by this dreadful loss of another precious day 
at home had brought its inevitable reaction, 
and all my careful building up of moral 
courage lost its vitality in the loneliness of the 
moment. To-morrow I knew I would have to 
face a horde of my fellows. I wondered how 
I would measure up against them; wondered, 
too, whether this delayed trial of strength 
would prove my undoing. 

During the hour before tea I met Matron, a 
dour, lean-faced individual, who made it 
plain that my early arrival was almost a 
personal insult. Even her joke about my 
‘unusual keenness’ brought no real humour 
to her face. She fixed me up with a bed, 
looked at my tongue with a gesture of distaste, 
and asked me, with a little more friendliness, 
whether I possessed a second suit of clothes. 

As soon as | could escape, I went out to 
enjoy the two miles of lovely walks. The 
brochure had exaggerated somewhat. Doubt- 
less there were two miles of walks—but only 
if one doubled back on one’s steps. The 
beautiful surroundings consisted, as far as I 
could see, of a few flower-beds and large 
patches of overgrown rockeries. The small 
fishpond did not boast any fish; merely one 
lonely lily-plant and an empty spaghetti-tin. 
At that precise moment even the flowers 
looked cold and aloof, for, as | walked around 
disconsolately, I felt very lost and a little afraid. 
Of my mother I dare not think, lest the stinging 
of my eyelids should give way to tears. 


OUR-THIRTY came all too soon, and I 

dragged my feet the short distance to the 
Head’s house. It was here that I first met 
J.B. 

The Head greeted me with absent-minded 
good-humour and introduced me to his wife. 
She was a plain but kindly woman, whose 
mouth still trembled over a recent smile. I 
flushed, feeling certain in my own mind that 
she had just finished chuckling over the Head’s 
humorous sketch of the boy who had decided 
on an individual arrival. 

The embarrassment was still upon me as I 
turned towards the other man in the room. 
This, | think, was the first and last time I saw 
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him without his gown. In that first moment 
his piercing eyes probably made the greatest 
impression; but, as tea progressed and I vainly 
tried to force into my mouth cakes which had 
suddenly become as tasteless as chaff, my 
gaze kept straying to his thin, rigid lips. The 
Head had introduced him as ‘your house- 
master’. Those unsmiling lips boded ill for 
any stupid new boy who might stray into 
trouble. Yet, despite the absence of smiles, 
I could not quite accept him as a humourless 
beast. His remarks were kindly, even though 
his voice was very harsh; and he did not talk 
down at me in the manner of the masters at 
my old school. 

During tea I noticed an odd thing. When- 
ever the Head or his wife spoke to me or to 
each other, they spoke normally. But when- 
ever they spoke to J.B., they articulated with 
great care, leaning towards him deferentially, 
as if they were both anxious for his appro- 
bation. That piercing gaze of his never 
wavered from the one speaking to him, 
fastening upon the speaker's lips with avid 
greed. On the few occasions | spoke directly 
to him, his gaze made me very uncomfortable. 
I can best describe my feelings by saying that 
I felt mentally nude. The voice was the 


strangest I have ever heard—a hard, rasping 
voice which came perilously near to being 
indistinct. 

At last the meal came to an end. 
Head’s wife began to murmur something 
about me being welcome to stay the evening, 
but a quick glance at the two men’s faces 


The 


convinced me that the invitation was not 
unanimous. I therefore said ‘No, thank you’ 
in my politest tone, avoided J.B.’s keen stare, 
and made my escape. 

The evening passed very slowly. Rather 
than burden the Head or Matron with my 
sad face I strolled down to one of the ‘two 
towns of moderate size’. This proved to bea 
glorified village that possessed but a few decent 
shops, most of which seemed to be engaged 
in the sale of sweets or cooked meats and 
pastries. 

That night I slept in an empty dormitory. 
Before I got into bed I stood by the window 
and gazed over the countryside. Just beyond 
the school gates I could see the reflection of 
the full moon on the waters of the River 
Derwent and the faint white ribbon of the 
towpath. A few people walked to and fro, 
and in the melodrama of that moment they 
seemed my only link with civilisation. I 
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scrambled into bed, and the last thing I saw 
before | went to sleep was the stern face of 
J.B. 


EMORY becomes dim at this point. The 
next morning the brooding stillness was 
disturbed by the first arrivals. Since I was so 
obviously in residence I became the recipient 
of amazed questions and ribald comments, 
but what they were or how well I answered I 
cannot remember. 

I suppose I settled down quickly enough. 
I did, at least, follow my father’s instructions 
as far as football was concerned. At first 
there were strange, scrambling, formless 
games in which bruises came with sickening 
regularity. Then there were rugger matches 
in which I made an ass of myself, and a few in 
which I received the grudging praise of the 
sports-master. There were long hours of 
frantic swotting; lectures in subjects far above 
the standard to which I had been accustomed; 
bouts of ragging and even a few occasions 
when two or three fellows attempted a bit of 
bullying. 

Gradually I learned the likes and dislikes 
of each master, and knew the ones with whom 
it was safe to take chances. Yet I remember 
little about them except their nicknames and 
the fact that they all possessed a streak of 
kindliness—all except one. He is the only one 
I remember clearly; the only man who had 
no nickname except his own initials—that 
harsh-voiced, ugly man whose strange manner 
had puzzled me. 

This puzzlement disappeared when I found 
out that he was stone-deaf. The information 
was passed on to me by a grinning youngster 
who professed himself genuinely shocked at 
my stupidity. He also added darkly that I 
would soon find out that the deafness made 
no difference. The strangeness of J.B.’s avid 
gaze was immediately explained. More often 
than not he did not bother to use his cumber- 
some hearing-aid. He could lip-read so well 
that even muttered comments between boys 
at the back of the room were rarely missed by 
his eagle eyes. 

I also found out that he was, if not popular, 
vaguely liked—a fact which, since | had 
already taken a violent dislike to him, did 
not please me overmuch. When he lectured, 
everyone kept quiet; and whereas most of 
the masters often used the cane or gave large 
impots, J.B. kept order merely by the power 
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of his fierce gaze. He would simply look at 
the offender until the whole atmosphere of 
the room became pregnant with unmention- 
able terrors. 

The general belief was that he had religious 
scruples about capital punishment and that 
this dislike of the cane was the natural 
outcome. According to tradition, he had 
never used one. Of this I have no doubts, 
for he possessed a much more powerful 
weapon than a mere length of withy. To those 
who merited his extreme displeasure would 
come an invitation to visit his room after tea. 
Many a strong-willed little horror went there 
bravely and came away looking like a deflated 
tyre. From the garbled reports received 
from time to time, it seemed that a private 
lecture from J.B. was infinitely worse than 
six strokes from the Head. 

Pi-jaw is perhaps an inadequate description, 
for he would paint such an horrific picture of 
hell-fire and all the other punishments so 
frightening to unformed minds that the boy 
would lose his appetite momentarily and 
walk around for a couple of days like a person 
suffering from a bad dream. At that time, of 
course, considering my agnostic background, 
such a lecture would have made little im- 
pression on me. I had been well schooled 
about cant and hypocrisy, and I could not 
understand how the others came back so 
chastened in mind. ‘Can't understand you 
chaps,’ I said, on more than one occasion. 
‘Fancy being scared of a wigging from J.B. 
Just show him that you don’t care and he'll 
leave you alone.’ And hereby grew my 
reputation for fearlessness. 


y= J.B. managed to plague my life. Like 
an avenging shadow this deaf, awkward- 
looking man took all the spice from my little 


achievements. Often when I was either being 
congratulated or congratulating myself his 
piercing eyes would bore into the back of my 
head and make the triumph grow small and 
worthless. I knew he did not like me. Not 
only could he sense my childish contempt for 
religion, but my ribald remarks were often 
open enough for his keen eyes to read. I 
looked upon him as a Bible-thumping fanatic 
and lost no opportunities to show my scorn 
for his eternal ‘Thou shalt not’s’. Many times 
we had a brief passage of arms, and often as 
his voice beat me into submission I used to 
long for my father’s glib tongue. None of the 











other masters touched on religion; they 
simply took the essentially religious back- 
ground of St Stephen’s for granted. Even the 
Head, who was an ordained priest, did little 
more than preach sometimes in the school 
chapel. J.B., on the other hand, preached 
every day—a fiery sermon of judgment against 
the wrongdoer. 

There was one other habit which dis- 
tinguished J.B. from all the other masters. 
The first period in the morning was always 
preceded by a prayer. The masters made 
these very brief and generally kept to their 
own favourite extracts from the Book of 
Common Prayer. They rarely said ‘Let us 
pray’ or any similar exhortation, simply 
lowering their heads, reciting the prayer, and 
then beginning the lesson without further 
comment. J.B. never recited his prayer. He 
prayed extempore, not facing us, but turning 
his back until we all faced the same way. His 
prayers were generally long ones, during 
which time—since he did not face us-—we 
compared notes, passed sundry information 
about a variety of subjects, and remained 
with our eyes wide open. We always knew 
when he was nearing the end, for he invariably 
ended with the same words: ‘So that we may, 
at the last, enter Thy eternal joy.” He would 
then say ‘Amen’ and turn back to find us all 
with our eyes tightly closed. I often wondered 
how an otherwise keen-sighted man could be 
so easily hoodwinked in this way. 


HAT first term drew to an end at last. 

Despite some sticky moments, J.B. did not 
extend an invitation to me; indeed, I came 
under his displeasure so often without 
receiving one that I realised at length that he 
evidently knew he had met his match. I do 
not remember the closing day of term very 
clearly. 1 have a vague picture of a horde 
of shouting boys gathered in the quadrangle 
waiting for their places on the brake. There 
was, I think, a thin layer of snow on the ground. 
But, again, lording it over the whole scene is 
the untidy figure of J.B. as he stood by the 
gates saying ‘Happy Christmas’ to everyone 
in a voice which made the wish seem incon- 
gruous. And I remember how I vowed that 
next term I would win some of the popularity 
for which I longed. J.B. did not say ‘Happy 
Christmas’ to me, merely nodding in an 
almost distant fashion as I clambered aboard. 
I flushed, turned to the chap near by, and 
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said: ‘I'll make the blighter hop next term.” 

I spoke in an undertone, but J.B.’s eagle 
eyes must have caught the remark, too, for he 
leaned over the side and said: ‘Don't forget, 
my boy, that it is very hard for a performer 
to be a prophet.’ 

That was the sentence that rang in my ears 
as the gates gradually receded in the distance. 


HE second term found me enough at home 
to want some sort of recognition among 
my fellows. I was a nonentity as yet, known 
here and there by my name, but holding no 
special niche in the life of the school. About 
halfway through the term I[ at last found my 
métier. Possessing no real courage, I neverthe- 
less had a streak of bravado, and this took me 
into various escapades guaranteed to impress. 
When there was baiting to be done I generally 
managed to go one better than the next man. 
When there were mad schemes discussed I 
always attempted to put them into effect 
My pyjamas once floated from the flagpole. 
My unskilled hand wielded the brush that 
painted a portion of the pavilion a deep red. 
The stupid escapades sometimes received a 
just reward in the shape of impots or beatings; 
yet the impots were never excessive and the 
beatings proved unexpectedly easy to bear. 
Only one man managed to cow me during this 
hectic period; but as term succeeded term 
without open warfare my erstwhile caution 
slackened until, at last, | even began to bait 
J.B. 

He always took two periods of Bible study 
each week, and it was here that opportunities 
presented themselves. I made a habit of 
asking an awkward question, either subtly 
challenging something he had just said or 
cunningly throwing doubt on the Bible itself. 
My guileless expression never fooled him. 
So just was he, however, that he neither ducked 
the argument nor admitted that he knew my 
motives. Only afterwards, when his keen 
mind had dispensed with what was, after all, 
a hashed-up version of my father’s remarks, 
did the piercing eyes beat mine into subjection. 

At our Sunday services there were even 
better opportunities, for, although J.B. sat 
near by, the stillness seemed to offer a greater 
sense of security. One Sunday evening during 
the sermon the organist was shocked into 
complete wakefulness by a loud bang from 
the region of his feet. He cried out instinc- 
tively, jerked forward, and sent a pile of music 
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crashing to the floor. Soon after the service 
ended I received the invitation to visit J.B. 
the next evening. 

Since it had not yet been my pleasure to 
take tea at the regular gatherings this was the 
first time I had seen the room. When I arrived, 
J.B. was sitting by the fire reading a book. 
He gestured me to a seat and closed the book 
firmly. For a moment his fingers began to 
twitch at his gown and I prepared myself for 
the inevitable talk. Then, suddenly, his eyes 
met mine. When he spoke, his voice was 
almost soft. He told me that my action had 
been stupid, vainglorious, and almost sacri- 
legious, and he informed me that he considered 
me stiff-necked and inordinately proud of my 
ability to get away with discourtesy and deceit. 
Then, rising to his feet, he looked down on me 
and said that there were occasions when 
talking was a complete waste of time. 

I can still recollect my feeling of shocked 
surprise as he went to a cupboard afd took out 
that effective-looking cane. He pointed to a 
chair. I draped myself over it. The last 
thing | remembered before the hard bite of 
the first stroke was the utter weariness on his 
face. 

The thrashing was a severe one, and the 
tears were not far away as | at last straightened 
up. Then, quite suddenly, I saw my father’s 
stern cynical face. Without thinking, I 
blurted out something about ‘religion being a 
lot of rot’. The eyes gleamed suddenly and 
the brow grew thunderous. ‘You are young, 
but you have a stiff neck,’ said that harsh 
voice. ‘Perhaps if you spend the next half- 
holiday polishing the chapel floor you may 
learn your lesson.’ 

The next Wednesday afternoon I did as I 
had been commanded. Yet, at four-thirty, as 
I rose from my knees, I had become J.B.’s 
inveterate enemy. 


N a childish effort to overcome the feeling 

of inferiority J.B. had planted, my escapades 
became more daring, until, at length, I forced 
the Head into drastic action. I was caught 
committing a minor crime and sentenced to 
expulsion. Only in retrospect does the full 
heinousness of my action become apparent; 
yet even then, as I sat alone in the small room 
to which I had been sent to await the Head's 
decision, I at last felt something of the shame. 

A little later | was summoned to hear what 
the Head intended to do. J.B. was in atten- 
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dance, and I knew as I met his unfriendly gaze 
that I could expect no mercy. Had he not 
been there, perhaps I should have pleaded 
with the white-haired, kind old man who 
looked at me with such compassion. Instead, 
I hardened myself as well as I could and 
professed myself eager to leave. Rather sadly 
the Head informed me that this attitude 
helped matters somewhat, since he could not 
possibly countenance my staying on. I was 
to return to the small room, and on the morrow 
he would telephone my father to come and 
fetch me. 

I spent a wretched night, wondering what 
my father would say, but especially feeling 
ashamed because I had disappointed one or 
two of the people | liked. My only hope was 
that I should not have to see the sports-master 
before I left. 1 felt I could never look him in 
the face again. 

The next morning at eight-forty-five I was 
again in the Head’s study. With my jaw 
sagging with amazement, I heard him say that 
he was willing to reconsider his decision. He 
spoke to me very sternly and pointed out that 
he would not have contemplated such a step 
but for one thing. Then he told me that one 
of the masters had made a strong plea on my 
behalf. 

In that moment I blessed all the saints for 
the sports-master, for I did not doubt for one 
instant that he had been my lonely champion. 
I expressed myself truly penitent. Perhaps 
for once I meant just that. In any case, the 
Head accepted my assurances, gave me a very 
severe caning, and told me to go back to my 
classroom. 

Walking with some difficulty, I trailed along 
the long corridor to where J.B. had already 
taken his stand in front of the form. I heard 
his harsh voice say ‘Good-morning,’ and for a 
moment my heart failed me. Knowing his 
dislike of me, and guessing how my escape 
must gall him, I waited outside the closed 
door. The dull murmur of his voice suddenly 
stopped. I opened the door very quietly and 
saw in a flash that prayers were not yet over. 
In that moment of indecision I happened to 
glance at his face. 

The eyes were tightly closed, the lips slightly 
parted, the brow clear and untroubled. On 
his face was an expression so startingly 
beautiful that I stood rooted to the spot. 
Then, as he drew to a close and used the well- 
worn words, a great warmth secmed to suffuse 
his face and a gentle smile smoothed away the 








harsh line of his lips. And in that wonderful 
moment I knew at last whose voice had been 
raised in my defence. 

There was a loud scuffling of feet, banging 
of desk-lids, and the hum of subdued con- 
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versation. Then the well-remembered voice 
barked a command that I sit down at once 
and stop looking like a half-baked sheep. Yet, 
as I glanced at him swiftly, he knew he would 
never be able to fool me again. 


November First Story: Four Empty Gin-Bottles by Louis Golding. 


The First Five Hundred 





A PROBATION OFFICER 


OOKING back over the five hundred cases 

I have known during the post-war years, I 

am conscious of a sea of faces, many of them 

blurred, some unrecognisable, but here and 

there a figure stands out above the rest, 

clear and well-defined. These are the more 

unusual cases, the more interesting, the more 
difficult, and the more satisfying. 

My initiation into the Service was marked 
by an experience which, by ordinary standards, 
could only be described as ‘shocking’, for one 
of my first assignments was to prepare a report 
on a boy of twelve who shared the same father 
as his mother. There was an older brother 
of the same union who was living with the 
father in another town, but, for some reason, 
the man had not been charged with incest. 
Roy had never been told the truth of his 
parentage, but, like many children about 
whose origin there is some mystery, he sensed 
that all was not right. His mother did every- 
thing she could for him within her limited 
means—in fact, she spoiled him. 

For some months he had been getting 
beyond her control, but this was only the 
outward and visible sign of his feeling of 
insecurity, and he came to the notice of the 
police when he stole £4 from a neighbour's 
house. When he appeared before the Court 
a probation order was made and the following 
twelve months was a stormy period in Roy’s 


life, but there was a lot of good in the boy and 
eventually his aggressive behaviour subsided 
and he settled down to a more or less happy 
life with his only real friend—his mother. 


SOON learned to find my way about in this 

strange new world of social misfits—thieves, 
forgers, and sexual perverts—and in my first 
week a boy whose mother was a prostitute was 
placed under my supervision. 

Peter was a friendly, likeable boy of eleven 
years, but he was handicapped by a poor 
home. He lived with his mother and two 
younger brothers and a sister in a three- 
roomed house in a courtyard. The living- 
room was dirty and untidy and what little 
furniture there was was old and dilapidated. 
There was no kitchen, no sink, and no hot 
water. On the boy's bed was a dirty, half- 
filled, verminous mattress covered with old 
coats and a half-blanket. It was in this 
environment that the boy, with the other 
children, had to live. Little wonder that he 
found his way before the Court. He had few 
of the good things of this world, and when an 
older boy suggested stealing a cycle he 
needed no encouragement. 

The Magistrates, in their wisdom, made a 
probation order and, unfortunate though this 
experience was for Peter, his misdemeanour led 
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to an improvement in the material condition of 
the home. Representations were made to a 
local charity and a grant of £24 was made for 
the purchase of essential household goods 
mainly beds and bedding. 

The father had deserted his family and this 
was a glaring example of a broken home and 
its effects on the children. The mother’s 
total income was £2, 10s., made up of a grant 
from the then Public Assistance Committee 
and the family allowance, but she supple- 
mented this by her own irregular, immoral 
earnings. She was lazy and a slut, but the boy 
was devoted to her and a great help in the 
home. She repaid his devotion with—neglect. 
He was always ill-shod and on one occasion I 
found him wearing boots with great holes in 
the soles and literally walking on his socks. 

The situation at home was notimproved when 
mother gave birth to an illegitimate child, and 
Peter's worldly approach to this problem gave 
cause for some concern. He understood the 
position fully and seemed to accept it as a 
matter of course. He was not lacking in 
intelligence and at that time he showed some 
literary ability. He would bring me short 
stories he had written for my criticism. | 
remember one humorous piece—‘ John Minds 
the Baby ’—based on his own experiences, and 
if his efforts could have been encouraged he 
might to-day have been writing about me 
instead of vice versa. However, circumstances 
were against him and his environment was not 
conducive to such work. In any case, he 
wanted a manual job when he left school and 
the idea of becoming a ‘clurk’ repelled him. 

The family have now left the address and I 
have lost trace of them, but I fear mother will 
have slipped back into her old shiftless, 
irresponsible ways, and it would be no surprise 
to learn that the younger members are now in 
trouble. 


I is not always the poor home that provides 
delinquents and some of my most difficult 
cases have come from very good homes—good, 


that is, materially. Michael came from just 
such a home. He lived with his parents in the 
rather cramped, but clean and well-furnished, 
quarters at the rear of a suburban shop. 
Unfortunately the parent-boy relationship 
was not too happy a one. Mother expected 
a perfect child and used to magnify his small 
faults, and in this way made him believe he was 
a really wicked little boy. She had no under- 
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standing of his sensitive nature. She painted 
a not very happy picture of his character, 
but when I met him I found a well-mannered 
boy, eleven years old, with a dreamy faraway 
look in his eyes. He seemed timid and 
frightened and—repressed. It soon became 
clear that the boy felt quite inadequate to deal 
with life’s problems and always ran away from 
his difficulties—only to be brought back to 
face more trouble than he had left behind. 
Many times he had been off wandering, and 
usually went away on a stolen bicycle. In 
fact, it was for stealing a cycle that he ap- 
peared before the Juvenile Court. He was 
not really a thief—he only took the machine 
to help him in his flight—and he was placed 
on probation and under my supervision. 

After a while he became more friendly and 
would talk more freely about himself, but only 
once did he talk about life at home, and then 
he admitted he was not happy. I urged the 
parents to be more gentle with the boy, and I 
am sure they tried, but there was always that 
indefinable barrier between them. The father 
had an old car and tried to interest him in this, 
but could get no response at all. Michael was 
always obedient, but completely apathetic. 
Nothing father did, or said, could touch him. 
He was too ‘bottled up inside’, and it was 
clear that if something was not done quickly 
he might ‘explode’, with possible disastrous 
results. 

The boy presented something of a problem 
and to assist me in this I enlisted the aid of the 
local Child Guidance Clinic. It was recom- 
mended that he should go to a _ newly- 
established hostel for maladjusted boys, and, 
eventually, a vacancy was found for him. 
Here, with a ‘family’ of a dozen youngsters 
of his own age, and an understanding and 
sympathetic warden and matron, Michael 
learned how to adjust himself to the world at 
large. The parents did not want to part with 
him, but it is to their credit that they agreed to 
let him go. They visited every week, but there 
was always that barrier between them and the 
boy. In the hostel Michael knew real happi- 
ness and found himself again. When his 
period of probation expired, I left him in the 
capable hands of the warden. It was three 
years before he was really ready to return 
home and by that time he was no longer a 
bewildered schoolboy. He had matured and 
was more confident, more sure of himself, 
and ready to take his place and earn his 
living in the world. He has now settled down 





in regular employment and I would be sur- 
prised to see him in Court again. 


ANY people think probation officers are 

concerned only with children, but this 
is not the case. There are no age-limits and, 
in fact, many of my most interesting cases 
are in the 21-plus age-group. Sometimes a 
man finds himself before the Court on a 
serious charge which is the direct result of 
taking too much drink. This happened in the 
case of John—a simple soul with no previous 
convictions for dishonesty, but sixteen within 
the space of four years for being drunk and 
disorderly. 

John was a weak character and not strong 
physically. His trouble can be traced to the 
time when, at twenty-six years of age, he 
discovered he was illegitimate. His mother 
was unmarried and he had been brought up by 
his maternal grandmother to look upon her as 
his mother, and upon his aunts and uncles as 
his sisters and brothers. The secret was kept 
until one day in a quarrel one of his * brothers’ 
blurted out the truth about his birth. Just 
how great was the shock to this man nobody 
will ever know, but he has never been the same 
since. He developed a very marked inferiority 
complex and said of himself ‘there’s badness 
in me’. He became a solitary type with no 
friends and the only consolation he could find 
was in drink. 

It was a condition of the probation order 
that he should ‘refrain from excessive indulg- 
ence in alcohol’. Many people might dis- 
agree on the interpretation of the term ‘ex- 
cessive indulgence’, and such a condition is 
always difficult to enforce, but John brought 
about his own downfall by two further court 
appearances for being drunk and disorderly 
within six months of the making of the proba- 
tion order. For this breach of probation he 
was taken before the original Court of Quarter 
Sessions and sentenced to twelve months on 
the original offence of breaking and entering. 
This was four years ago. He is now back in 
his native town and working again. He is not 
a criminal and | doubt if he will ever appear 
again on a criminal charge, but his total 
number of convictions for drunkenness now 
stands at forty-three and is still rising. 


NE of my favourite characters was Joe. 
There was no real vice about him and the 
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offence for which he appeared before the 
Court was really due to a misunderstanding— 
he had broken into a relative’s house to 
vindicate some real or imaginary wrong and, 
as a result, he found himself in the dock at 
Quarter Sessions. This was his first offence 
and he was placed on probation for two years. 
He was then fifty-one years old. 

Unfortunately Joe did not take very kindly 
to this decision. He realised, among other 
things, that he would be expected to have a 
fixed address and he felt this was some 
restriction of his liberties and preferred to 
sleep rough in the fields—probably because he 
was a chronic enuretic, or bed-wetter. Joe 
had deserted his wife and four children about 
eighteen months earlier and she would not 
have him back. He lived on the few shillings 
he could earn as a jobbing gardener. 

When in his late twenties, he had been in a 
mental hospital and at the time he came under 
my supervision there appeared to be a definite 
deterioration in his condition. He would drop 
into the office and talk for as long as I would 
let him—long, rambling, ill-connected dis- 
courses—about his life in the Royal Air 
Force, punctuated by quotations from Shake- 
speare and Omar Khayyam. He had his own 
special brand of humour and used to write 
scrappy notes on the back of envelopes, tele- 
gram forms, and anything he could lay his 
hands on. One, written on the back of a 
railway excursion handbill, will give some idea 
of the way his mind worked. It read: ‘Dear 
Sir, I am writing this in the shadow of the 
church, having had a light lunch (an OXO 
cube and two feathers). The sun is shining 
and I found some bread to feed my feathered 
friends, the birds. 

“Life is very sweet, brother.” We have 
Fatherhood, Motherhood, Brotherhood, 
Sisterhood, Fellowship, Comradeship, and 
any other ship that passes in the night. 

I met my little girl this morning. She said: 
“Have you been a felon long, Daddy?” 
Children ask awkward questions, don't 
they? 

I wonder how many ‘tecs, policemen, will 
be dishonoured to-morrow? I couldn't care 
less! 


The die is cast. 

There can be no turning back. 

Honour must be vindicated. 
Cheerio, 
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He had occasional outbursts of sanity, but 
he was clearly in need of specialist care and 
attention. Arrangements were made for his 
admission to the local mental hospital as a 
voluntary patient, but he refused to go. 

The climax came when he appeared before 
the Magistrates’ Court on a charge of wander- 
ing and was sentenced to fourteen days’ 
imprisonment and committed to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions to be dealt with on the 
original offence. There he was sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment. I was not 
called to give evidence, and I am thankful 
I had no part at all in this rather severe 
sentence. 

He wrote to me from prison and he called 
at the office after discharge, but it is now three 
years since I heard anything of him. I am 
wondering where he is. Sooner or later I 
expect he will turn up again... 


SUPPOSE about one in every seven or eight 
of my probationers have been sex offenders 
men and boys who have appeared on 
charges of indecent exposure or indecent 
assault. Often they are shy, hungry for love 
and affection, and, because of a marked 


inferiority complex, they have a compulsion to 
exhibit themselves to try to prove to themselves, 
and their victims, that they are as good as the 
next man. 

Usually they are of low mentality, but 


Brian was the exception. He was a handsome 
fellow of thirty-three years, pleasant and well- 
mannered, with two lovely children and a wife 
who was devoted to him. He also had an 
income of over £1000 a year and was con- 
sidered by his firm to be one of their best men. 

He told me he had been exposing himself, 
on an average, once or twice a week since he 
was twenty-one years old. When I heard this, 
I was amazed that he should have gone so long 
before being detected and charged, but most 
of his exposures had taken place from within 
his car and had not been seen even by those 
passers-by for whom they were intended. 
He had had a good run, but eventually found 
himself before the Magistrates on a charge of 
indecent exposure, and a probation order for 
three years—with a requirement that he should 
undergo psychiatric treatment—was made. 
He accepted this willingly, and was anxious 
to be cured of what he realised was a perver- 
sion, but was very sceptical of the possibilities 
of this. 
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During our first few meetings I was able to 
piece his story together. Asa child he had had 
a very unhappy home-life and his parents 
divorced when he was fifteen. When a 
young man, he joined the local rugby football 
club and there developed a regular habit of 
over-drinking. Later, he began to expose 
himself. During the war he married the girl 
he now considered to be socially and mentally 
his inferior. This did not matter so much at 
first, but later he began comparing her with his 
friends’ wives, and she fell short of their 
standard. For years they had been drifting 
apart, and for more than twelve months before 
the offence they had not lived normal married 
lives together. He summed up his own 
philosophy in the words: ‘He who rides a 
tiger cannot dismount.’ He knew what he 
had been doing was wrong and realised the 
possible consequences, but, until his Court 
appearance pulled him up with a jerk, he had 
continued to indulge in this sexual behaviour. 
He was quite frank about it all and had a very 
clear understanding of his problem. This 
urge, he said, acted upon him like a powerful 
drug and it was only with great difficulty and 
determination that he was able to control his 
exhibitionist tendencies. He had a tremend- 
ously strong guilt complex and after exposing 
himself was fit for no work for the rest of the 
day. 

Fortunately for Brian a meeting was 
arranged with an eminent psychiatrist—a 
Freudian who had made a life study of such 
cases—and by help and advice he was assisted 
to overcome his antisocial tendencies. What 
effort this cost him no one but he will ever 
know. When the period of probation had 
nearly expired, he admitted there had been 
occasions during the early months when he 
had given way, but the three-year order ended 
without any further court appearance. That 
was nearly five years ago. There has been no 
further court appearance and I think he is now 
sufficiently strong to overcome _ these 
temptations. 


CCASIONALLY I have known a boy 
graduate through Probation, Approved 
School, Borstal, and, finally, Prison, and I am 
reminded of Bill Jackson. I met him when he 
was a boy of thirteen—just before he made his 
first Court appearance for stealing growing 
fruit. This is not usually considered to be a 
very serious offence—I suppose most boys 











have been scrumping at one time or another— 
and he was fined ten shillings. At that time 
there was no indication of what was to follow. 
The home seemed satisfactory, with a very 
sensible mother, and I saw only a small, 
mischievous boy with an appetiie for green 
apples. However, at our next meeting, two 
years later, I found a very different picture. 

In the meantime his mother had been 
admitted to a mental hospital as a voluntary 
patient and Bill lived alone with his father. 
Mr Jackson worked hard, but he also drank 
hard and spent every night in the local licensed 
house, leaving the boy to fend for himself. 
Neglected, and with no one to help and guide 
him, it was not surprising he gravitated to the 
company of the undesirable element in the 
district, and this led to his second Court 
appearance—this time to face three charges of 
shopbreaking, when he was placed on proba- 
tion for twelve months. 

A few wecks later he left school, but would 
not work regularly, and during the first six 
months of probation he had at least a dozen 
different jobs. He failed to keep any job long, 
had frequent spells of unemployment between 
jobs, and, as a result, there were weeks when 
he had no money to bring home. 

I had a certain sympathy for the lad—he 
had a father who was not interested in him and 
he was certainly very worried about his 
mother in the mental hospital, but this state 
of affairs could not be allowed to continue. 
It is a requirement of a probation order that a 
probationer shall keep regularly at work, but 
this Bill was, not doing, and I had to bring him 
back before the Court on a breach of proba- 
tion, when he was remanded in custody for 
fuller reports. The psychiatrist described him 
as a psychopathic personality and, after care- 
ful consideration, he was committed to an 
approved School, and I conveyed him there 
myself. 

Apart from his concern for his mother, he 
was, on the whole, a cheerful boy, but was 
more than a little worried about what was in 
store for him at the school. He should have 
been all right, but he just refused to settle 
down and absconded a number of times. 
During the last occasion he was absent, he 
again committed a shopbreaking offence, and 
for this was sentenced to a period in a Borstal 
institution. He went first to an open Borstal, 
but again ran away. He was soon apprehended 
and, inevitably, sent to another Borstal where 
his liberties were more restricted. 
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In all, Bill spent almost three years in 
Borstal—nearly the maximum period—before 
he was discharged to join the Army, and he 
again came under my supervision, this time 
as a Borstal licensee. He was then nineteen 
years old, but mentally, and emotionally, 
he was still the little boy | had known some 
four years earlier. He was very childish and 
bubbling over with good intentions. He told 
me he had learned his lesson the hard way and 
he was determined to keep out of trouble. 
Unfortunately he lasted only six months in the 
Army before being discharged. The official 
reason was ‘services no longer required’, but 
I believe this was due to his mental condition 
and the fact that he was unstable and 
immature. 

In the meantime, his mother had returned 
from the mental hospital after treatment and 
was, more or less, cured. It was hoped that 
her presence would have a stabilising influence 
upon the lad, but this was not fulfilled. He 
began swearing, bullied his sister, kept late 
hours, and would not work regularly. Also, 
he started dressing in Teddy boy clothes and 
wore black drainpipe trousers, long drape 
coat, narrow tie, thick-soled shoes, and 
finished off with a Tony Curtis hair-style. His 
behaviour at home was causing me some con- 
cern, and the matter was reported to the 
Borstal After-Care Association—the authority 
responsible for the supervision of Borstal 
boys on licence—and a warning was sent, but 
there was no improvement. Then began 
another merry-go-round of jobs and in the 
next six months he worked as a labourer, 
baker’s roundsman, cinema projectionist, 
warehouseman, storekeeper, slaughterhouse- 
man, enameller, dodgem-car attendant at a 
local fun-fair, and, finally, as a rag-and-bone 
man—or, more correctly, as a rag-and-metal 
collector—with a hired handcart. 

It was this last job he enjoyed most, and on 
a good day he could earn between £3 and £4. 
Unfortunately he allowed his enthusiasm as a 
collector of scrap-metal to get out of control 
and again came before the Magistrates—this 
time on a charge of stealing lead. There was 
little I could say in his favour, and he went to 
prison for twelve months. On his discharge he 
returned home full of good intentions, but, 
unfortunately, this mood did not last long. 
Within a few weeks he was again before the 
Court—on a charge of stealing a metal drum 

and, as a result, was sentenced to a further 
term of imprisonment. He is still inside and, 
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I imagine, is serving his sentence cheerfully, 
for, no matter how many knocks he gets, Bill 
always comes up smiling. 

The future is very uncertain. I shall pick 
him up again soon as a Young Prisoner on 
licence, but there is not much we can do for 
him-—-there is no medical or psychiatric treat- 
ment for a psychopath, and one can only hope 
he will eventually grow out of his antisocial 
behaviour. 


be are just a few of the people I have 
tried to ‘advise, assist, and befriend’ 

in the words of the Probation of Offenders 
Act of 1907. There are many others: Jan, 
a Polish refugee with a wonderful talent for 


music; Eric, ex-Borstal, with a remarkable 
faculty for sponging on young women; 
Raymond, a mild, spectacled youth who was 
charged with robbery with violence; Michael, 
a quick-tempered young man who had stabbed 
his brother in the arm; and a goodly sprink- 
ling of wanderers, embezzlers, bigamists, 
attempt suicides—even a murderer. It’s a 
great life! 

The hours are long, the job is exhausting, 
and a Probation Officer will never make a 
fortune. On the other hand, the work is 
interesting, there is no lack of variety, every 
day brings something new, and there is some 
satisfaction in knowing, or hoping, that one is 
doing something worth while. I would not 
change it. 


Autumn 


We hold them in our hands, 
The plum, the cherry, and the pear. 
Outside, the orchard, lawn, and plot, 


All, darkened by the cloud. 


The birch tree’s russet hang, 


The flame-thrown avenue, 


Both, and all, proclaim her, Winter's coming, 
Slowly dragging her shadowy net 
Cold frozen pond, shot-crystal pool. 


Heavy now the air with rich ripe scent. 

Who does not feel now for Spring's blown blossom? 

Does not yearn now for the flowering bud of youth and seed, 
The warmth of early sun, the promise of the harvest 


Still to come? 


The harvest still to come .. . 

But now the fruit is ripe and picked, 
Now the year’s reward lies there, heaped 
There, the treasure year's yield, picked. 


Turn looking back, and 


See! the early innocent shoot and seedling green, 


And look! the blossom, 


Changed through Summer's sun to harvest fruit. 
Here, surely, sunset’s, dayfall’s, Autumn's glory is unmatched! 


As full night’s dark deep falls, 
And frail day's loved light fades, 
The sunrise is the one loved thing, 
Spring, seedling, and the harvest 


Still to come. 


D. M. 











Mining Without Miners 
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ILLIONS of tons of coal at present 

locked up under the fields of Britain in 
inaccessible or uneconomic seams may soon 
be lighting and heating British homes if a 
bold experiment in the underground gasifica- 
tion of coal now being carried out by the Coal 
Board is successful. 

At Newman Spinney, near Chesterfield, and 
at Bayton, in Worcestershire, 5000 tons of 
coal have already been burnt underground in 
an effort to solve the problem of utilising 
Britain’s 500,000,000-odd tons of unminable 
coal—enough if completely gasified to supply 
the lighting and heating requirements of 
3,750,000,000 people, seventy-five times the 
population of the British Isles! 

The idea of burning coal underground and 
using the gases given off either directly for 
heating and lighting or indirectly in a gas- 
engine for the generation of electricity was 
suggested as far back as 1868 by Sir William 
Siemens with his idea of ‘retorts in the bowels 
of the earth for the production of gas’. 

But it was not until 1930, when Russia 
started experiments in the Donbas, that the 
idea was put to the test of practical experiment. 
Within five years Russia had mastered the 
technique of mining without miners, and to- 
day it has a large-scale installation working. 
The United States, Belgium, Italy, and 
Morocco have also carried out experiments 
of the same kind with varying degrees of 
success. 


N a nutshell, the underground gasification 

of coal consists of starting a fire in a seam, 
then maintaining it by forcing air down one 
shaft and collecting the resuiting gases as 
they emerge from another. The fire is usually 
started by dropping a thermite incendiary- 
bomb down one of the boreholes, but at 


SHARMAN 


Newman Spinney calor gas was used. In the 
initial experiment the seam was kept burning 
for four months. In that time about 200 tons 
of coal were consumed, giving off enough gas 
to satisfy the lighting and heating requirements 
of 1500 people. 

Before the fire can be set going, a path has to 
be broken through the coal-seam to connect 
the bottoms of the two vertical shafts leading 
from the surface so that a continuous current 
of air can be kept circulating. One method of 
doing this is to force compressed air down 
one shaft until the pressure reaches such a 
pitch that the coal cracks under the strain. 
Another is to use jets of water under high 
pressure. But perhaps the most promising 
certainly the most spectacular—method is to 
convert the coal-seam into a gigantic electric 
arc. 

This is done by wiring opposite ends of the 
seam to high-tension cables dropped down 
the two boreholes. Gigantic sparks then leap 
across fissures and cracks in the seam, pro- 
ducing temperatures of thousands of degrees 
Centigrade. This immense heat fires the coal 
instantaneously, producing enormous quan- 
tities of gas, which burst out of the seam with 
almost explosive force. This effectively 
shatters the coal and opens up a way between 
the two shafts. 


LTOGETHER, fifty trials were made at 
Newman Spinney and Bayton at a cost 

of £750,000. In the process, 5000 tons of 
coal were gasified. Unfortunately this gas 
is not like ordinary gas. One cubic foot of it 
gives out only about one-fifth as much heat 
as the same quantity of household gas. For 
this reason it cannot be piped to a gasometer 
and used to augment the normal supply but 
has to be used on the spot to drive some form 
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of gas-engine coupled to a dynamo to produce 
electric-power. 

This poses another problem—for when the 
seam is burnt out it is necessary to transfer 
operations to another seam perhaps some 
distance away. As the gas cannot be piped 
any distance without loss of its valuable heat 
necessary for driving turbines—some form of 
portable power-station will have to be devised 
that can be quickly erected over new boreholes 
as they are opened up. 

Ultimately it may be possible to produce 
gas with a much higher heating value which 
could be pumped direct to gasometers. One 
method of doing this is to blow steam over 
the burning seam to produce ‘water gas’. By 
alternately blowing up the fire with a stream 
of compressed air, then partly quenching it 
with a jet of steam, quite a good-quality gas 
can be obtained. Yet another method is to 
dope the air pumped into the seam with 
oxygen. This also gives quite a high-quality 
gas—-but, as pure oxygen is fairly expensive, 
this is hardly an economic proposition. At 
present the actual cost of the gas produced by 


underground gasification is about 3d. per 
therm—about one-quarter that of coal. 


LTHOUGH the underground gasification 
of coal opens up fascinating possibilities, 
it is never likely to replace ordinary mining 
methods completely. We need raw coal for 
a variety of purposes. The making of high- 
grade gas is one of them. This consumes 
about 30,000,000 tons of raw coal a year. 
In addition, coal is the basis of a speedily 
expanding by-products industry in Britain, 
many valuable chemicals being extracted. 

In fact, if we bake a ton of coal at 1000 
degrees Centigrade, we get half-a-ton of coke, 
15,000 cubic feet of gas, several gallons of 
valuable chemicals, and about 25 pounds of 
fertiliser. All these would be lost to us if 
underground gasification were to replace the 
miner completely. But, even so, the new 
method of mining without miners has a big 
future in poor and inaccessible seams and 
may yet be the means of solving a rapidly 
growing fuel problem in Britain. 


Bird-an’-Joe ! 


Aw ca’d a hack i’ the cruik* the nicht 
"At Colin, the shepherd, first cam in sicht. 
Aw kent he wis fremt,® an’ Aw wyte he wis braw, 


Wi's blaik luggit-bonnet, new moolshins an’ a’. 


Aifterhin it cam oot ‘at the herd hid seen me, 

Though Aw keek’t roun’ the screenies as blate as cud be. 
He wis teen wi’ ma hair, an’ he thinks in his heid: 

‘It's lik bricks jist new dry'’t, a rale bleezin reid.’ 


Me an Colin wis mairrit. °At wisna yestreen! 
Mickle watter’s gaen under the briggie sin seen 
Twa wars an’ the rissom* the cliver lads brak, 
An’ a’ the sair bidins ‘at bickerins mak. 


Him an’ me his been happy, in spite o° it a’, 
We hid kent life is aften an ill neck t’ thraw. 
In eild, we're contint wi’ oor breid an’ oor bree, 
For Aw've aye got Colin, an’ he's aye got me. 


K. M. MacLeop. 


' side by side, like Darby and Joan. 
* made a notch in the crook, by way of marking a special day 
* a stranger. * atom. 

















The Last Fence 








LESLIE GARDINER 


E sat on the top-floor of a deserted 

monastery, Luigi, Captain Pemberton, 
and I, and watched a panful of snow melting 
in the ashes of our last fire. We had sorted 
out all the edible spuds from the sack I had 
tramped six miles to ‘borrow’ a few days 
before. The villagers had warned us there 
would be no more. Where the next meal was 
to come from, none of us could tell. 

It was pretty obvious that we should have 
to make a move. But where to? Back, 
according to Luigi, towards his own plains of 
Lombardy, where partisan friends abounded 
and the living was easy. But the road out of 
the mountains was already blocked by the 
first heavy snowfalls of winter and, if reports 
were true, the Germans had closed in behind 
us and were quartered in every village for 
miles around. 

Onward, I thought. The fighting-line, as far 
as | could make out, straggled across the most 
inaccessible regions of the Abruzzi, and must 
be wide-open in places. The front would 
probably be at a standstill until spring. A 
shepherd who sometimes came to see us at 
Santa Spiritu insisted that the only path across 
the mountains was blocked, but I had been 
out for a bit of reconnaissance and the going 
looked easy once you got on to the plateau. 


Our only guide was a little school atlas, but 
if my reading of it was correct, we ought to see 
the Adriatic after a couple of days of steady 
walking. And that would be equivalent to 
looking on the Promised Land, because we 
were fairly certain that British troops had 
pushed that far up the coast. 

Pemberton had his wound to think of. The 
decision rested with him. We munched our 
raw spuds, and sipped our melted snow, and 
tossed the arguments back and forth. ‘Let's 
drive on,’ he said at last. ‘I’m not going to 
wear out my gammy leg trapesing back the 
way we've come. We've outstayed our 
welcome in these parts. Let’s find somebody 
else to sponge on. Besides, I promised my 
wife I'd be home for Christmas.’ 

There was no point in spending another 
night in the old homestead, without a fire or 
a bite to eat. We slept out on the balcony 
until the sun disappeared, then gathered our 
traps together and moved out. Luigi dis- 
carded the revolver he had always refused to be 
parted from, although he never went to the 
extent of trying to get ammunition for it. | 
buried it under a stone slab. For all I know, 
it is still there. : 

Half-an-hour later, after a stiff climb, we 
stopped to take a last look at the strange cliff- 
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dwelling that had been our home for the past 
month—-Santa Spiritu, tucked into its crevice 
in the rock it had been cut from, looking 
unreal from every angle, like a Disney 
creation. 

‘At least,’ said Pemberton, ‘we had a roof 
over our heads.’ 


( UR path soon petered out, discouraged 
by the gradient in front of it. All night 
we zig-zagged up to the summit through a foot 
or so of snow, slithering and barking our shins 
from time to time against hidden boulders. 

Daylight found us on an _ undulating 
plateau. The Captain maintained the exercise 
was doing his leg a world of good. 

We plodded across this white waste, 
navigating by Luigi’s method, which involved 
stopping to measure our shadows every ten 
minutes. Once we came to a ravine that the 
snow had missed entirely, and in the bottom 
we found a stream in which to wash, slake our 
thirsts, and splash about. The sun beat down 
quite strongly, and Luigi took his siesta while 
Pemberton and I tried, without much success, 
to roll cigarettes out of dead leaves in a few 
pages of our friend’s diary. 


The solitude was eerie. We caught our- 


selves speaking in whispers, though there was 


nobody within miles to overhear. We saw 
not a living creature all day, not even a bird 
or arabbit. The only sign of life was a line of 
footprints in the snow that started Luigi off 
on a series of horrifying tales about the wolves 
of the Abruzzi. 

Towards evening, with the Captain limping 
painfully, we began to look for shelter and to 
hope for another ravine where we could 
huddle into the bracken. Food we tried not 
to think about at all. 

The plateau hereabouts was split into rocky 
clefts, and among them we hit on our lodging 
for the night, a great cavern in the hillside. 
How deep it was we did not care to discover. 
Crowded together for warmth, our tattered 
jackets wrapped around our heads, we occupied 
only a small corner of it. 

1 awoke to find a shaggy, red-eyed animal 
nosing our feet. In the midst of my alarm, I 
couldn't help thinking that it wasn't nearly as 
big as the wolves one sees in zoos. The beast 
made off, and Pemberton and Luigi woke up in 
time to see it again at the entrance to the cave, 
frolicking around a shepherd. 

It was daylight. We had a yarn with the 
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shepherd, and learned that there was a village 
only a few miles away. It was the very piace 
we had been told to aim for from Santa 
Spiritu, the place which, it had been said, not 
even experienced natives would attempt to 
reach in wintertime. We felt remarkably 
proud of ourselves. 

But, said the shepherd, it bristled with 
German troops. Whatever detours we made, 
we should be certain to fall into their hands, 
because every route into the mountains was 
carefully watched. Three weeks ago there had 
been no soldiers. Now they were everywhere, 
requisitioning farmhouses, commandeering 
food, carting away timber and sheep .. . It 
was maddening to think that we had frittered 
away these three weeks in the monastery. 

Food? He had none. But he would pass 
this way early to-morrow, and bring us a loaf. 
Meanwhile, if we could catch and kill a sheep 

they all belonged to him. We thanked him, 
and admitted we were not quite as hungry as 
that. 

Now that we were on our way, the idea of a 
twenty-four hour delay was not attractive. 
But poor Pemberton could hardly stand this 
morning, and needed the rest. Our wet boots 
could do with a few hours in the sun. And 
Luigi said he had had enough walking yester- 
day to last him a while. To spend a day here 
was, perhaps, not such a bad idea after all. 
It was really quite a comfortable cave, as caves 
went. 

We relaxed, and dozed or kept watch in 
turn. The outlook was magnificent, across 
miles of snowy peaks, most of them below us. 
No one could approach this eyrie unobserved. 
Far away, the white walls of some hill-town 
glinted in the sun, unidentifiable from our 
map. Towards evening a flight of aircraft 
passed across the sky, towing golden vapour- 
trails. 

It was cold that night. For the first time 
since I had been living rough it kept me awake. 
Morning came at last, and with it no shepherd. 
We hung about for several hours, while 
Pemberton groused to Luigi about the 
unreliability of all Italians, and had just 
decided to move on when the barking of the 
dog announced him. 

He had brought half a loaf of maize bread 
and a lump of polony—forgotten luxury. It 
was worth waiting for. 

We were in high spirits as we set off along 
the route he had given us, to embark on the last 
and trickiest stage of our journey. 








NE way and another we managed to 

negotiate the last chain of the Maiella 
mountains without much hardship or loss of 
time, thanks to the chance appearance of a 
peasant or shepherd-boy whenever we got lost. 
One child of about nine led us for miles, along 
goat-tracks so precipitous that we would 
never have dared attempt them if he had not 
shown us how. He was but one of the many 
anonymous benefactors who went to endless 
trouble to help us along, and whom we could 
only reward with inadequate expressions of 
thanks in bad Italian. 

That evening we threw away our atlas. 
Standing on the edge of the five-thousand-foot 
bluff which is virtually the last link in the 
Apennine chain, we could see all the country 
we needed to. 

Eastward, a plain dotted with small towns 
stretched out to lose itself in a blue haze that 
was partly sky and partly Adriatic sea. The 
towers and churches of Lanciano were almost 
at our feet, and as we rested there we saw, as 
though from the balcony seat of a cinema, 
thirty or forty aircraft, unmolested, dropping 
salvos of bombs on them. The hill beneath us 
trembled to the sound-wave of the explosions. 
Eleven miles away, | estimated. 

To the south, a scene of river valleys and 
conical hills, each no doubt a place of con- 
siderable military importance at the moment, 
was spread out. Somewhere here was the 
front that we had been aiming for ever since 
our escape. A silver ribbon in the background 
was what I took to be the Aventino, running 
eastward to empty into the Adriatic. Beyond 
would be the Sangro river, where everybody 
said the Allies would soon have a bridgehead. 

Our obvious course now was to get down to 
a tributary stream, well-screened by woods, 
that started not far below us and ran straight 
into the Aventino. 

Darkness caught us before we got down. 
We sat in the bushes by a farmhouse in the 
foothills, watching for signs of uniformed 
figures around it. There was only a labourer 
herding goats into an outhouse. When he had 
gone away, and all was quiet, we sidled up to 
it, tiptoed in, and joined the goats. 

The place was a bit draughty and tumble- 
down, but it was well equipped with straw, 
and the goats helped to keep us warm. They 
raised no objection at having to share their 
lodging with three strange humans, but they 
began to get restless long before the first 
streaks of daylight penetrated the chinks in the 
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walls and, worried in case they should disturb 
somebody unfriendly next door, we put our 
things together and got away to an early 
start. Before we left, both Pemberton and I 
tried to milk one with no success whatever. 


E had not gone far when the rumble of 

traffic brought us to a halt. It came 
from a country road ahead, along which the 
now-familiar buff wagons, lorries, motor- 
cycles, and cars of the German army were 
moving——whether towards the front or away 
from it was difficult to say. 

Inured, after a night with the goats, to 
almost any kind of bad smell, we didn't 
hesitate to cross the road through a dirty 
drainpipe, and a few minutes later hit the 
bank of the stream. 

The sun was up now, and the sound of gun- 
fire was in the air. Now and again, through 
the treetops, we saw an aircraft twisting in the 
sky, and heard the crack of anti-aircraft fire. 
Periodically came the more ominous whine 
and thump of a not-too-distant shell. There 
was a ground-bass mutter of thunder that 
Pemberton rather unnecessarily kept identify- 
ing as mortar-fire, 80-millimetre flak, and so 
on, although to me it all sounded alike. 

Luigi dragged himself along, whitefaced 
and with compressed lips. I wasn’t too happy 
myself. The Captain strode cheerfully ahead, 
game leg and all. He was on familiar 
territory once more. 

We hadn't seen anything of the enemy yet, 
but it was clear that we could expect to any 
minute. The air was full of strange noises 
that seemed mostly to originate in our 
immediate neighbourhood. 

In a sunlight clearing in the woods we came 
across a party of civilians-—-country people, 
fugitives like ourselves, driven north before 
the tide of battle. They were better equipped 
than us, though. They carried tents and 
bedding, and had plenty of bread, baskets of 
figs, and flasks of wine. It was a long time 
since we had seen as much food as that. They 
pressed us to it so generously that we should 
have made ourselves ill with over-eating had 
their chatter not kept us too busy answering 
questions to make beasts of ourselves. 

The Italians kept talking about the articolata, 
which was a word neither Luigi nor myself was 
familiar with. It seemed to be something on 
the lines of an obstruction lower down the 
valley, and spelled danger. 
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Having shaken off our refugee friends, who 
implored us to turn back with them while 
there was still time—we had a job to get Luigi 
away, for he had quickly become the object of 
all the female hero-worship that was going 
we arrived at the articolata. The valley all at 
once had come out in a rash of Germans. 
Down by a bridge that spanned the dry bed of 
the torrent they were scurrying about like ants. 
In the woods they were felling trees, and 
dragging the timber away. Whole companies 
of them, some in Afrika Korps yellow, others 
sweating in their thick grey-blue field-dress, 
toiled up and down the lane we had to cross. 
They were a hefty crowd, and most of them 
were armed. 

Dodging from tree to tree, we got into a 
ditch beside the lane. I went over first, and 
walked straight into a corporal of the enemy 
who was trudging up the slope. There was no 
option but to face it out. I strolled past him 
and turned into a gateway a few yards down 
the lane. He paid not the slightest attention. 
Five minutes later both the Captain and Luigi 
darted across and joined me. 

We sat in the bushes until my nerves had 
stopped jangling. Why my appearance had 


aroused no suspicions with the corporal I 


could not understand, unless he had happened 
to be the victim of some powerful pre- 
occupation. Luigi might have passed for a 
refugee civilian, except for his eternal hunted 
expression, but Pemberton and I, never. 

But now we had put the articolata, such as 
it was, behind us. We were actually in some- 
body's kitchen-garden. One at a _ time, 
Pemberton leading now, we picked our way 
among dead vines and tomato-plants. There 
was nothing to screen us from the troops who 
ranged over the neighbouring woods and fields. 
I took it slowly, trying to look as though I was 
inspecting the crops, and found Luigi on my 
heels. He was shaking with fright, and I had 
to be very rude to him to prevent him from 
dashing frantically for shelter. 

It was an ordeal. I felt the eyes of the whole 
German army on us, and dared not so much 
as glance round. But no doubt we magnified 
the danger, and all were much too busy to pay 
any attention to a couple of down-at-heel 
tramps. Anyhow, we all reached the safety 
of the riverside bushes without incident. 


'O have come through so far put us in an 
optimistic, even blasé, state of mind. We 
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pushed on fast, no longer skulking from tree 
to tree, indifferent to the noise of traffic and 
Teutonic conversation on all sides. A trickle 
of water threaded its way between the boulders 
in the river-bed, and we even stopped to bathe 
our feet and laugh aloud at the antics of a 
party of young soldiers who were chasing a 
pig on the opposite bank. But when they got 
their rifles out and began firing aimlessly in our 
direction, we decided it was time to move on. 

‘I fancy we'll be sleeping rough to-night— 
for a change,’ said the Captain. ‘Unless 
Luigi can use his influence to get us bedded 
down with a couple of congenial co- 
belligerents.’ 

*Probably spend the night trying to get 
across the Aventino,’ I pointed out. ‘It 
looked a pretty big river to me.’ 

‘Can you swim all right?’ Pemberton asked 
Luigi. 

*Not very good.’ 

‘For the love of Mike—how did you get 
across the Po and the Arno?’ 

*My friends carry me,’ said Luigi simply. 

‘Well, you won't get a carry from me,’ 
grumbled Pemberton. Everything Luigi said 
or did irritated him nowadays. ‘If you can’t 
make it under your own steam, you might as 
well go back to that partisan gang in Bologna 
or wherever it was, and tell ‘em next time to 
send somebody a bit more athletic.’ 

The landscape opened out again, and we 
could see the valley of the Aventino, sweeping 
down from the snowbound hills. Half-an- 
hour’s steady slogging brought us to its banks, 
but here we had to cross another busy road. 
Pemberton called a halt, to take his bandages 
off. We stayed there until dark, on the theory 
that the German troops always stood to at 
dusk—they did at Mechili, in Pemberton’s 
time—and that this confluence of rivers would 
be a point of strategic importance. 

The gunfire and the aerial bombardment 
had died away. The silence was alarming. 
The air seemed alive with the movement of 
invisible things. Every bush assumed a 
sinister shape. 

As we peered over the parapet at the road- 
side, there was a sudden upheaval in a clump 
of trees and a goat trotted away, startled, but 
nothing like as startled as we were. 

Two staff cars roared by, then the road was 
empty. I ran across and immediately tripped 
full length over a wire. All Pemberton’s 
gruesome stories about anti-personnel mines 
crowded into my mind, until I realised that 








this was a field-telephone cable. Then I heard 
bells ringing all along the road—but they were 
in my imagination. The night was as black 
and silent as ever. 

We had disturbed nobody. On the banks 
of the Aventino we made bundles of our 
trousers, shoes, and socks, slung them on our 
shoulders, and prepared to cross. How wide 
it was, how deep, or what we should meet on 
the other shore, we had to find out. 

My turn to lead. The icy cold of the swift- 
running torrent took my breath away. After 
the first few yards I was thigh-deep, on a foot- 
hold of rolling pebbles, fighting to keep myself 
upright and my bundles dry. It was not more 
than four feet deep anywhere, but half-a- 
dozen times I went under, knocked off my feet 
by the boulders that were being carried down 
the bed, or by flotsam sweeping along on the 
surface. 

Halfway across, I found my companions 
were not following, and I struggled back to 
look for them, but couldn ’t make any progress 
against the stream. I decided they had passed 
me in the darkness. When at last I got into 
shallow water among acres of reeds on the 
other side, I reckoned I was at least half-a- 
mile downstream. The bundles—I carried 
Pemberton’s as well as my own, so that he 
could use a stick—-were soaked, but intact. 

For an hour or more I splashed up and down 
through the rushes, looking for Luigi and the 
Captain. Foolishly we had omitted to agree 
on a sound-signal for occasions like this. I 
did try a few bird-calls, but they sounded so 
ridiculous that I soon gave up. 

I never saw my friends again. Cold, wet, 
tired, hungry, miserably worried about their 
fate, I resumed the long trail south. 


OST important now was to get dry 
shelter for what remained of the night. 
I struck the ideal place—a broken-down farm- 
house, completely secluded, obviously 
abandoned. I was just walking in when a 
door banged open, a shaft of light fell across 
my feet, and the biggest dog I have ever seen 
came for me, growling softly. 
He was an Alsatian, and perfectly friendly. 
I fondled him until his owner appeared——-now 
I could see the military tunic, and hear the 
guttural arguments going on inside—shouting 
*Hinein, hinein!’ The animal trotted back, 
with the aid of a shove from me, the door 
closed, and all was silent once more. 
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Numb with fear, | persuaded my legs to 
carry me a few steps further and sank down 
among ferns and heather on the hillside. 

Light rain was falling when I woke up. It 
was early morning, fresh and not too cold. 
In spite of having defied all the rules of health 
by sleeping out in dirty, wet clothes, I felt 
thoroughly refreshed, though ravenously 
hungry. 

But food would have to wait while I pushed 
on through a tangle of undergrowth to see 
what the prospects were from the ridge above. 
While I was climbing, a British aircraft roared 
overhead, so low that I saw doors open and 
a stream of bombs sail over my head. They 
exploded somewhere near the river-bank. I 
hoped the dog had managed to keep clear. 

That was the signal for an artillery duel to 
begin. The crest of the hill, when I reached it, 
was quivering to the sound of heavy fire all 
along the front. Machine-guns crackled. 
Aircraft of various kinds appeared, with the 
cotton-wool bursts of shellfire following them. 
Columns of smoke rose above odd patches of 
woodland. I lay in the heather and watched 
it all, until I was joined by two German 
soldiers on a motor-bike, with maps and field- 
glasses. Heaven knew how they had got up 
as far as this, but they stopped within feet of 
me, and I crawled away. 

Then I found myself walking into a fully- 
manned anti-aircraft mounting. Once again 
it was necessary to withdraw into the heather. 

The way ahead was all downhill, and all 
exposed. At length I spotted a tiny ravine, dry 
and big enough to hide anyone going down it 
on all fours. It was tedious work, and the out- 
break of a prolonged and fortissimo barrage 
didn’t help. Neither did the spent-shell 
fragments and chips of rock that whirred 
constantly through the air. 

But it went on all day, and I got used to it. 
The serious problem was, how deep was the 
front? How much longer could I keep going 
without food? And however was I to get 
across the Sangro, which by all accounts was 
wider, deeper, and swifter than the last river, 
and probably the focal point of the war in 
Italy at the moment? 


N the evening I was working my way 
through a grove of trees, trying to keep 
clear of another farmhouse, when a one- 
legged man stepped out in front of me. | 
was too exhausted to run, even from a cripple, 
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but my alarm subsided a little when I saw he 
was Italian and probably, from the bits of 
uniform he wore, an ex-soldier. 

He poked at me with one of his crutches. 
* Tedesco?’ 

I brushed past him, but he swung along 
behind me. 

* Militare?’ 

Still I said nothing, but I began to get the 
impression he was trying to be helpful. 

*Inglese? Ingleesh?’ 

I admitted it. He beamed all over his broad 
peasant face. I told him exactly who I was, 
asked how far it was to the Sangro and the 
British lines, and mentioned that I was dying 
of thirst and starvation. 

* Be content,’ he said, ‘ your friends are here. 
They are at my house. They arrived last 
night.” 

I thought he meant Pemberton and Luigi. 
I mistrusted him, but let him lure me along 
with promises of food. I walked warily, and 


made him go ahead. At this stage I was going 
to sell my freedom pretty dearly if need be. 

The gunfire had ceased. In the wood we 
met a German artilleryman. He lay across 
the path, dead. The linings of his pockets had 
been pulled out, and a little pile of personal 
possessions was at his head. On top there was 
a crumpled photograph of a young blonde 
girl. 

With much beckoning and ‘Coraggios!’ 
from my guide we came in sight of the farm- 
house. Four soldiers, armed, were chatting 
to a couple of women. I hung back. It 
looked like khaki, but I couldn't be sure. 

* Avanti, avanti,’ insisted the one-legged man. 
* Vostri amici—inglesi, tutt’ inglesi!’ 

I still didn't believe him. 

Then the soldiers were staring at us, and one 
called out to somebody in the garden: ‘’Ere 
y’are, Sarge. "Ere’s another of ’em.’ 

It was rather annoying to find him so matter 
of fact about the whole thing. 


Atomic Energy from the 





1 ~ 
. We 


N a Georgia, U.S.A., farmhouse recentiy the 

farmer picked up his telephone and made a 
call. It was just a local call, but it may well 
go down in history, like the first call made by 
Alexander Bell or the first telephone-call 
across the Atlantic. The electricity that served 
to make possible this call came from a small 
battery on top of a telephone-pole which 
had been charged with energy from the 
sun. 

The amount of electricity required for the 
telephone-call was, of course, very small, but 
the demonstration that solar energy could be 
turned directly into electricity for practical 
use may prove of the greatest importance. 
The fact that the sky was overcast at the time 
and so no direct sunlight was falling on 
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the battery added to the significance of the 
demonstration. 

In recent years popular interest in cheap and 
plentiful electricity in the future has centred 
on harnessing atomic fission, and it is likely 
that if the power for this telephone-call had 
been provided by an atomic installation the 
event would have made large headlines. 
Ironically, it was, in fact, atomic fission which 
provided the energy—but atomic fission 
93,000,000 miles away on the sun, which as a 
source of atomic energy is incomparably 
greater than anything we can ever imagine on 
the earth and is estimated to be good for at 
least another 50 million years! 

While we are spending many millions of 
pounds a year on research and construction 





ATOMIC ENERGY FROM THE SUN 


designed to provide us with limited quantities 
of atomic energy, in fact energy from atomic 
fission is freely available in almost unlimited 
amounts in the form of solar energy. The 
‘almost unlimited amounts’ perhaps requires 
some qualification, but not very much. The 
amount of solar energy available has been 
calculated in various ways. We can say it 
equals 1 h.p. for every two square yards of 
surface or that even in the most densely popu- 
lated and industrialised parts of the world it 
amounts to several thousand times the needs 
of the population. All this is free, in the sense 
that the fuel costs nothing and that, since sun- 
light is well distributed, distribution costs 
should be small. 


TTEMPTS to harness solar energy have 
been made over the course of many 
years. The only large-scale use of the energy 
in industry has been the primitive one of 
evaporating sea-water in pans to produce salt. 
The many pre-war experiments centred on 
large mirrors and reflectors to collect and 
concentrate the energy for cooking food and 
even raising steam. The U.S.S.R. claimed 
some time ago to have canning factories in 


which the cooking was done with solar energy. 

Research has been stimulated since the war 
and, although it may have varying immediate 
practical ends, the fact which stands out is that 
the sources of most of our power are strictly 


limited. Each year greater demands for 
heating, lighting, and power are made by 
individuals as the standard of living rises and 
as year by year the population of the world 
increases. At present rates it has been 
calculated that all available supplies of coal, 
gas, and oil will have been exhausted in about 
seventy years and all supplies of fissionable 
material in little more than two centuries. It 
is worth pointing out that all these consider- 
able reserves of fuel are estimated to equal just 
four days’ supply of solar energy. 

Calculations of this kind, of course, are of 
limited value. Revolutionary increases in the 
efficiency with which fuel is used could greatly 
prolong the life of reserves; only a fraction of 
the available sources of hydro-electric power 
have been harnessed; tidal power is untapped. 
Real worry about a complete power famine in 
A.D. 4000 is less the motive behind recent 
research than the belief that solar energy can 
be economically harnessed in the compara- 
tively near future, 


(OMPARED with other power sources, 
solar energy has a number of dis- 
advantages. It is thinly spread, so that the 
energy over a considerable area has to be 
collected. It is intermittent, unlike the energy 
of falling water, which is the basis of hydro- 
electricity. It cannot be easily stored, like the 
energy in coal, oil, and fissionable materials. 
These difficulties are being tackled in various 
ways. 

In the first instance practical application is 
likely to be restricted to areas where the sun- 
shine is plentiful. Many of these areas are 
undeveloped and without supplies of coal or 
oil. India’s National Physical Laboratory has 
devised a solar stove, which has gone into 
commercial production. The stove is cheap 
and consists essentially of a 42-inch aluminium 
mirror which concentrates solar radiation on 
to the kettle or cooking-pot. It is stated to be 
the equivalent of 300 watts, which means it 
would take three times as long to boil a pint 
of water as the ordinary electric-kettle. But 
the essential point is that there is no electricity 
for kettles in great areas of India and that solid 
fuel is scarce and precious—the dried cow- 
dung which has supplied Indian hearths for 
centuries has robbed the land of fertility. 

In the Sudan a standardised aluminium 
reflector 44 feet in diameter has been tried. It 
was stated that it required fifteen minutes to 
bring a two-pint kettle to the boil in the middle 
hours of the day. 

Apart from cooking, solar energy has been 
concentrated to make an industrial furnace. 
Here the desire has been to get a very high 
temperature. A Californian company has 
used a 120-inch reflector to concentrate the 
radiation in a circle little more than } of an 
inch in diameter. The temperature attained 
has been about 8500 degrees F. under ideal 
conditions, a good deal hotter than the oxy- 
acetylene flame, and sufficient to melt steel. 
Certain advantages are claimed for the pure 
heat produced in this miniature furnace, but 
it is clear that the production of a solar 
furnace of this kind on a large scale would 
raise immense problems, apart from the 
dependence on weather conditions. 

The sun’s rays are directional, so that any 
solar collecting device designed to operate 
continuously must follow the sun. In the case 
of this solar furnace, this is achieved by 
mounting the reflector like a telescope, with a 
synchronous motor to drive it. In the case of 
the simple cookers, intended for intermittent 
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use, it is little more trouble for the housewife 
to move the reflector by hand than to open and 
close an oven door. 

The cookers weuld, of course, be much more 
useful if the heat could be stored. The most 
promising method appears to be to use the 
cookers to heat liquids which will afterwards 
be made to give up their heat. On a large 
scale, many alternatives have been suggested 
and tried, some of them of great ingenuity. 
Coal and wood are, of course, only stored 
sunshine. Californian research workers have 
suggested using the solar energy to promote 
the growth of marine plants, which could 
afterwards be used as fuel in the same way. 
An alternative is to use the sunshine to 
cultivate alga, which could be fermented to 
produce combustible gases. 


HE solar battery has the advantage that it 

can store energy. This quality, and the 
fact that it is comparatively small, makes it, 
perhaps, the most interesting of efforts to 
harness solar energy. The Bell Telephone 
Laboratories’ battery for energising the 
telephone uses very thin strips of silicon. The 
current is produced directly in the battery by 
solar radiation and there is no reason, at least 
theoretically, why a number of batteries should 
not be linked together. The electricity 
produced is said to be 50 watts per square 
yard and the efficiency of conversion six per 
cent, a figure which sounds low but is never- 


theless comparable with the efficiency of 


steam-engines. 

The principle involved is that of the photo- 
electric cell, which has, of course, been widely 
used for some time. Crude selenium cells 


were experimentally used for switching on and 
off street-lamps in a London suburb many 
years ago, and more recently an enthusiastic 
English amateur coupled sixteen photo- 
electric cells to produce the power to transmit 
a radio signal thirty miles. But the efficiency 
of the ordinary photo-electric cell is said to be 
only about | per cent compared with the solar 
battery’s 6 per cent. 

The solar battery may well develop into a 
useful and practical source of energy where 
only low power is required in remote districts. 
The equipment of telephones in remoter 
regions in the U.S.A. is being considered. 
Even at its present stage the solar battery seems 
to offer a good alternative to the cycle-pedal 
generator for power production for radio. 


OR research purposes solar energy has been 
put to many uses—driving a half-horse- 
power hot-air engine in New Delhi, heating a 
whole house in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
breaking down water into its constituent 
oxygen and hydrogen with the use of cerium 
as a catalyst. But in the immediate future the 
practical applications seem limited to harness- 
ing the energy in limited parts of the world 
for cooking and refrigeration and provid- 
ing power for communications. A leading 
scientist in the U.S. has said that engines using 
solar energy and generating 2 to 5 h.p. will be 
tested for commercial production. 

At the back of the mind of some research 
workers may be the possibility that harnessing 
solar energy is the obvious way of providing 
the electricity needed for the instruments of 
larger earth satellites and perhaps, later on, for 
heating the interior of space-rockets. 


I 
Fresh Fields 


Of old, when Percival brought shame 
Upon our honourable name, 

He left us, with parental curse, 

A suitcase and a slender purse, 


To hide his head 


or find success 


In some Colonial wilderness. 


The Colonies are now too few, 
But with our much-extended view 
We park the family disgrace 
Upon some satellite in space. 


G. M. SINGLETON. 





There’s a Destiny 


The Wreck of the ‘Crown’ in 
Orkney’s History 


J. W. 


TIMELY warning of the rising and back- 

ing north-east gale approaching the Fair 
Isle—Cromarty area could have prevented this 
tragic shipwreck. Yet, paradoxically, it might 
have delayed the growth of better relationships 
between Scotland and her northern offshore 
islands. Such a warning was, however, im- 
possible, for most of the basic electrical 
discoveries which have made radio possible 
had still to be made—for the year was only 
1679. 

Looking backward from the vantage-point 
of almost three hundred years, we see that this 
violent north-easter was no ordinary gale. 
Fate had enrolled it as her agent for a mission 
beyond the mere agitation of the northern part 
of the North Sea. It was destined to make 
light of a royal command, and sink a stout 
ship, as preliminaries to the bringing to 
Orkney of fifty Lewland Scots who were to 
settle in the northern isles of that group. 

Many Scots were in Orkney already, for 
over two hundred years had passed since 
Christian I, king of Denmark and Norway, 
had pledged this part of his kingdom and the 
Shetlands as security for the unpaid portion 
of a dowry of sixty thousand florins that had 
been promised to James II] of Scotland upon 
his marriage with King Christian’s daughter, 
Margaret of Denmark. 

The Scottish negotiators had driven a hard 
bargain in this marriage treaty, and the timing 
could not have been worse for King Christian, 
for his treasury had been depleted as the result 
of a costly war with Sweden. Two thousand 
florins were all that could be raised. The 
king’s tax-gatherers failed to get together the 
balance of fifty-eight thousand florins still due, 
and the Orkneys and Shetlands were never 


MUIR 


redeemed, but for many a long day neither 
the Scot nor his rule were popular within the 
pawned territory. 

The dislike and hostility have now changed 
to close friendship. The geographical position 
of the islands has forged strong bonds of 
commerce and trade, but a stronger force has 
been the common ties of blood, and of these 
blood-ties quite a few can be traced to a 
shipwrecked brig that was cast away on the 
Scarvetaing of Deerness. 


T is advisable to preface the horrors of this 
wreck with a reminder that in looking back 
we must not be too harsh in our criticism of 
those who had brought two hundred and fifty 
manacled prisoners to a point off a lea-shore 
where they were in imminent danger of 
drowning. Charles II, who authorised the 
deportation, could not have foreseen the 
captives’ plight. 

The human cargo were all Covenanters who 
had been sifted from the twelve hundred 
prisoners taken at Bothwell Brig, or arrested 
in connection with the religious troubles of 
the time. Six months’ confinement in Grey- 
friars’ Churchyard had failed to weaken their 
resolve. They had all refused to give up their 
beliefs, and deportation to the West Indian 
plantations was decreed. 

The contract for the necessary sea transport 
was given to a certain William Paterson, 
merchant of Edinburgh. He may have been 
the same William Paterson who sixteen years 
later induced his fellow-Scots to embark on 
the disastrous Darien Scheme. 

The ship was the Crown, and now, in rough 
weather, she lay in the Orkneys off the perilous 
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low black reef of Scarvetaing. The wind 
becoming more and more impatient, great 
shrieking gusts made the ship plunge and roll 
so heavily that it did not need a seaman’s 
experience to know that the cable must soon 
part. Every landward lurch strained the 
massive links beyond their iron endurance, 
and every Covenanter was fully aware that 
the six weary months of captivity had only 
changed the prospect of death in battle to 
death by drowning. 

The voyage from the Forth to the Pentland 
Firth had been so long and stormy that the 
poor prisoners were almost past caring, but 
the day’s respite in which they had laboured 
at taking aboard fresh water had again raised 
their spirits and reawakened the desire to live. 

The whole northward voyage had been a 
nightmare, for the vessel was so grossly over- 
loaded that there had been insufficient floor- 
space for all the prisoners to lie down. Those 
who were still able had to stand in order that 
the sick and ailing might have the doubtful 
comfort of stretching themselves on the hard 
wooden floor of the hold. 

Head-winds had prevented any straight run, 
and constant tacking between the offshore 
starboard and the inshore larboard had rolled 
the human cargo to right or left at the end of 
every leg of that zig-zag course. 


T had originally been intended to transport 

the prisoners in two ships, but the stormy 
weather had prevented the London vessel 
from arriving at the Forth, with the result that 
a last-minute decision had overburdened the 
Crown with twice the number for which she 
was victualled or could reasonably carry. 

Fresh water had already been so low that 
the ship's butts had to be refilled before 
attempting the long lap that separates the 
Pentland Firth from the West Indies. This 
rewatering was the mission that had taken the 
brig up under the lee of the Moul Head of 
Deerness and allowed the starved, cramped 
prisoners to exchange their loathsome quarters 
for the hard but healthy toil of drawing and 
loading fresh water. 

The closely-guarded relaxation was short- 
lived, for the wind strengthened and backed 
into the north before the last water-cask could 
be filled. 

The natives counselled the captain to make 
for a more sheltered anchorage, but he ignored 
their advice to sail his vessel further up Deer 
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Sound. He only pulled a short distance off 
shore, and dropped anchor instead. 

This foolhardy action, combined with the 
fact that he belonged to the now unpopular 
Roman faith, and commanded a grossly under- 
victualled ship, have been taken as proof that 
the Crown was never meant to reach the 
Barbadoes. That this was really so must be 
considered very doubtful, but it is not im- 
probable that the hard-boiled captain may 
have been tempted by the fourteen thousand 
merks that had been placed in his trust on 
behalf of the prisoners. 

And here it is only fair to say that we do not 
have the captain's story of what happened 
that night. Most of the records are the work 
of Presbyterian churchmen, whose accounts 
may suffer from bias in consequence. Allow- 
ing for the possibility of such bias, there still 
remains the undeniable fact that the captain 
was not ‘the last man to leave the ship’. 
Again, there is no record of any member of 
the crew being drowned, while four-fifths of 
the prisoners perished. 


I length the overtaxed metal could bear 
the strain no longer. A link of the cable 
gave way, and the Crown drifted towards the 
dreaded Scarvetaing. The two-master was 


soon flung broadside on to the jagged rocks, 
and the crunching, splintering impact pro- 
claimed early destruction. 

Both crew and prisoners were beset by a 
common enemy, and it might have been 
thought that in the face of death it would be 
every man for himself and equal opportunity 


for all. The captain, however, thought other- 
wise. Unmoved by curses or pleadings, he 
insisted on all prisoners remaining below 
battened-down hatches. All the exits were 
kept locked and he is said to have prevented 
his officers from releasing the poor wretches 
who were already being drowned within this 
wooden coffin. 

A story handed down locally credits the 
ship’s mate with a more humane attitude 
towards the prisoners. He is said to have 
handed in a key that enabled them to open up 
a small after-hold where some four dozen 
were secured, and likely enough this was done 
with the captain’s approval. The ship's 
master was fully aware that the prisoners far 
outnumbered the officers and crew, and it may 
well have been fear rather than brutal callous- 
ness that induced him to leave two hundred 





Covenanters to their fate. One way or the 
other, everything would seem to point to a 
calculated effort to keep the number of 
survivors below the half-hundred mark. 

The crew now cut the weather rigging, and 
felled the mainmast as a bridge over which 
the ship’s company clambered to safety. Most 
of the released prisoners must have been 
allowed to reach the shore the same way. 

It is alleged that the breaking-up vessel 
allowed some of the imprisoned men to escape 
and reach the beach on pieces of wreckage, but 
the captain gave orders to prevent them from 
landing. They were accordingly pushed back 
and allowed to drown in the backwash. 


HE baser passions seem to have been in 

evidence throughout the whole voyage of 
the Crown, and the wreck itself had few re- 
deeming features. Acts of bravery and self- 
sacrifice were lacking. Yet all was not loss. 


THERE’S A DESTINY 


The forty-odd survivors were outlaws un- 
able to return to their Scottish home. They 
had entered the former Norse earldom in a 
manner very different from their kinsmen, 
who had come to enforce Scottish laws and 
customs within the isles. 

These castaway Scots had been banished fcr 
their stubborn independence: and eight 
centuries earlier the Norse colonists of the 
islands had come secking freedom. Fate had 
introduced Scottish blood that was peculiarly 
acceptable to the descendants of the Norsemen. 

The captain and crew have played their part 
and departed, and a substantial stone monu- 
ment preserves the memory of those who 
perished, but the third act is still on the stage. 

The survivors thought it prudent to dis- 
tribute themselves among the isles. The 
majority settled in Sanday and North Ronald- 
say, where the Scottish-Scandinavian alliance 
is still being strengthened by the union of 
Tamson and Scott with Turfus and Skae. 


TT 


The ’assers-By 


The red old street twined like a melody 
Played by a wandering musician, 
Harshly sweet, with frail precision. 

The sun had left the rosy sky, 

And no one was passing, only I. 


Into the emptiness a clock 

Dropped five sweet notes, quickly struck, 
Fragile notes, like an old voice, 

And the church clock made reply 

In accents grave and deep and dull, 

And there and then the street was full; 
Silent music stayed to waver 

In the salt-scented, rosemary air, 

After the notes themselves passed by. 


Into this dainty company 

Distantly came a stranger noise, 

A whining beat that grew loud swiftly, 
And five huge birds came sailing by, 
Drift-white in a coral sky. 


It takes a swan scarce one wingbeat 

To cross a narrow, dark old street, 
Less still to waft it far 

Into the realms of poetry, 

To dwell and echo there. 

No need for me to pass again that way. 


ANNE PHILIP 























The Hallyporeen Dispensary 





CAHIR 


- E had never heard of Hallyporeen, nor of 

the dispute in the dispensary there, which 
had now gone on for a year. And yet he 
stepped right into the middle of it. 

His father had been a fellow-student and 
chum of one who was now high in the office 
of the Local Government in Dublin. Two 
years before, Jim Devaney had got a certificate 
in medicine enabling him to kill or cure with- 
out incurring the usual penalty which attached 
toa layman. He had not, however, succeeded 
yet in getting himself placed in a dispensary. 
Drifting from one locum tenens to another he 
had been. One day, when he was gazing into 
the attractive windows in Grafton Street, 
Dublin, and eyeing slyly the graceful figures 
that paraded up and down that thoroughfare, a 
hand descended upon his shoulder anda familiar 
voice broke in. ‘Is it Jim Devaney I see?’ 

Devaney wheeled around like a crane upon 
its swivel. *‘And who else would you expect 
it to be?’ he said. It was Michael O’Donoghue, 
an official in Local Government, who con- 
fronted him. 

‘What in thunder are you doing here in this 
nice weather?’ asked O'Donoghue. ‘Is there 
no simple soul to dose or mature dame to 
coax, or have the trout gone on strike in the 
Erne?’ 
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‘One query at a time, sir. The only thing 
I’m sure about at the moment is the trout—if 
I could only fix up the right bait.’ 

They had the usual family inquiries, and 
then O'Donoghue said: ‘So you're at a loose 
end. It’s a coincidence surely, but I happen 
to be dealing this morning with the curious 
case of a dispensary in Hallyporeen—some- 
where in Connacht. The boy in occupation is 
giving us a bit of bother, backed up as he is 
by all the independent democracy of the parish. 
We sent him down temporarily to fill the place 
until the Appointments Commission could 
make a selection from the applicants. There 
was some delay about the decision, and the 
weeks drifted into months. By the time we 
had selected a doctor for the post, the locals 
were insisting upon O’Connolly staying, and 
he, in a weak moment, apparently acquiesced.’ 

“Rather awkward. What steps have you 
taken to meet the difficulty?’ 

“We sent down the man approved by the 
Commission. He immediately met with all 
sorts of trouble. He had a nest of wasps about 
his head, he said. First, he could not get digs 
in the hotel; the owner pretended he had no 
room. Nobody would speak to him except 
the guards, much less call upon his services. 
None of the usual clientele came to the 





dispensary—not a soul. Even the chronics 
went in a crowd to Dr O’Connolly at his 
lodging in the village, marching up the street 
like a squire’s dependents of old. No private 
patients called upon our man, either, so he 
felt obliged in a few weeks to pack up his bag 
and return here with head unbowed.’ 

‘Is O’Connolly getting the dispensary 
salary?’ 

“Not one cent beyond the date when his 
engagement was terminated by us. He's 
living on what he gets from his satisfied 
clients. We are not going to knuckle under 
to mob lawlessness and intimidation. So far, 
we have not got anyone to venture on a holiday 
in Hallyporeen. They say the opposition is 
led by a boyo home from Scotland, who, by 
all reports, is a bit of a bully. Our man would 
not stand up to him. The folks are intimi- 
dated by Dan Connor at the moment. He 
compels them to pay for services most of them 
could have free. You may swear they are not 
all doing it with delight!’ 

*So you need someone to fill the bill, and 
live, for a time anyhow, upon hope. The 
proverb runs that he who lives upon hope dies 
fasting.’ 

‘On the contrary, we want a sprightly young 
medico who won't run into a mousehole when 


Dan the boxer struts forth up the main street 


of his native village. Would you, as a likely 
young buck, having some repute as a boxer, 
take a gambler’s chance? Mind you, I cannot 
guarantee anything. You may be assaulted, 
but you have your fists—and your tongue. 
You may be denied a bed in Hallyporeen, but 
there are beds galore in the other towns ten 
miles off, and you have acar. It’s an interest- 
ing vacancy, a good start—that’s all I can say 
for it at this minute. The Local Government 
Department will undoubtedly keep in mind the 
man who goes down there and restores 
order.’ 

‘What does your suggestion mean in loaves 
or fishes?’ 

“We will pay the salary and £150 for digs 
for the time being. If we chance to have a 
vacancy later on in a more likely spot, we 
will remember the lad who rode the stormy 
waves for a tide or two in Hallyporeen. 
That’s all.’ 

Jim Devaney said he would take the chance. 
It would be a new experience, and he liked 
fresh woods and pastures new. He knew it 
was quite an easy matter stirring up the old 
feeling of being against the Government in any 


THE HALLYPOREEN DISPENSARY 


matter. Who the mover was, or his motive, 
he was curious to find out. 
So they shook hands upon it. 


R DEVANEY drove his Morris Eight 

into the rather tumbledown hamlet of 
Hallyporeen. He drove right through the 
place. It was only a hundred yards in length 
and a street in breadth; a row of houses on 
either side, with here and there gaps where the 
tenants had died, emigrated, or found better 
living elsewhere. A romantic native was once 
making a speech about the place in a city in 
the U.S.A. He was blethering of some 
successful and clever men who had seen the 
light in the village. When a wittier natiye 
came to reply, he said he accepted his friend's 
estimate of the many clever sons of Hally- 
poreen who had made good over there. ‘The 
proof of it is that, being clever and cute, they 
decided to leave the place,’ he added. 

Dr Jim, having surveyed the extent of his 
new domain’s capital, turned and drove down 
the street again. Getting out of his car, he 
went into the two-storey pub that sported 
proudly the title of Royal Hotel over the 
entrance. This was the centre of things, he 
guessed. The door was open. He entered, 
knocked, and waited. Through a glass door 
leading to the bar a stout lady appeere 
smiling, wiping her hands on her checked 
apron. She invited him into the room at the 
rear that did duty for a lounge. 

‘I want a room for a few weeks,’ Dr Jim 
began politely. 

Certainly, certainly, he could have a room. 
Would he want all meals? Surely he would. 
* Look,’ she said, pointing along the hall, * this 
is the dining-room and sitting-room—in one.’ 
She hoped he would like it. 

Surely, surely he acquiesced, surveying the 
rather shabby apartment through the open 
door. Had she a garage? 

Well now, they had, indeed, a big shed at 
the back, and although they kept bottles in it, 
kegs of porter, and odds and ends like that, 
his car would be as safe as in the bank. 

He said nothing about the terms. 

Neither did she. Would he be staying long? 

Well, maybe a week, maybe longer. It 
depended upon the weather—and other things. 

While they were conersing, the proprietor, 
a man of florid countenance and ample girth, 
stood listening in the hall. He was not un- 
interested, and after a pause slowly advanced, 
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inquiringly. ‘Would you, by any chance, be 
the new doctor they were to send?’ he asked. 

“You have hit the nail right on the head,’ 
replied Dr Jim. 

*In that case, we are sorry we have no room 
vacant.” 

‘But,’ said the doctor, ‘your wife has been 
telling me I could have the room and the use 
of this sitting-room, and I have engaged it. 
You cannot go back on the arrangement with 
your good lady.’ 

*Oh well,” he put in apologetically, ‘circum- 
stances alter cases. A person has to live in 
the place, and it does not do to run up against 
the wish of the people.’ 

‘I haven't a thing against the residents of 
this interesting city, and I am sure they cannot 
have anything against me. We have not met 
yet.” 

*No matter, no matter, my decent man,’ the 
bossy man replied. ‘You ought to know that 
the townsfolk met a good while back and 
decided to boycott the dispensary until such 
time as the Government restores our own man, 
Dr O’Connolly. You cannot expect me to go 
agin the whole Committee.’ 

Dr Jim bethought him of the obligations of 
innkeepers to the public. ‘So you are going 
to put me out of your licensed premises with- 
out any just cause. I must see the Garda 
Siochana over that. You'll be in Queer 
Street when your licence as an innkeeper 
comes up for renewal.’ The doctor knew this 
was a long shot, but the pub was the main 
part of the business, and the owner did not 
want to run against the Government, if he 
could help it. One never knew what they might 
do to a person like him. So he changed his 
tone and began pleading with the doctor not 
to ask them to put him up, for dear knows 
what some of the boys of that same Committee 
might not do if they took it into their heads. 

‘I'll deal with one of the boys of that same 
Committee in my own way,’ Dr Jim retorted. 
*You can tell that to the boxer.’ 

*Oh, I'd rather you told him that than me. 
I like a quiet life,’ the innkeeper added rather 
satirically. 

So Dr Jim had to go off to the market-town 
of Kilooney for the night, fifteen miles off. 
The Dispensary Committee did not operate so 
far off, just yet. 


EANTIME Dr Jim felt be ought to begin 
by making friends with the Garda 
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Siochana in the nearest town. He called upon 
them and had a shanachas with Sergeant Sherry, 
who admitted he was tired of the antics of the 
Dispensary Committee in Hallyporeen. They 
sat on the hard dayroom form to consider how 
they could circumvent the playboys over there. 
The Sergeant said that not one of the 
frequenters of the dispensary, mostly old folks 
with rheumatism or indigestion, cared a hate 
who the doctor was, so long as he gave them 
the medicine of the colour and taste they 
thought suited their ills. They were easily 
persuaded when it was a matter of being 
against the Government, even though it was 
now their own Government, but the idea was 
Dan Connor’s. It gave him a standing and 
leadership, to be able to defy the powers up in 
Dublin. It also gave the villagers a little thrill 
to find themselves in the papers upholding the 
rights of someone. 

Dr Jim found lodgings in the Railway Hotel 
in Kilooney and drove over to the dispensary 
next morning. It was dispensary day. The 
plan formulated overnight had begun to work. 

The Sergeant had three old dames waiting 
for a lift. They were to be the ‘medicine’ for 
the Hallyporeen disorder. They lived outside 
the area, but they were less likely to be 
recognised by the opposition. Jim had his 
confab with them as they went along the 
fifteen miles. He put them down a quarter of 
a mile from the village, first giving them advice 
and the price of a meal. He enjoined them to 
be in no hurry; they should feel they were 
having a holiday. They seemed to enjoy both 
the adventure and the jaunt. 

He opened the dispensary. For the past six 
months not a patient had entered its doors. 
Nobody had enough courage, with one or 
other of the boyos ever on the lookout. This 
day they were there in number, chuckling over 
the disappointment of the new doctor when he 
found the folks avoided him as if he had a 
plague. He took down the shutters saucily, 
raising his hand as if in salutation to the 
waiting boys, and opened the door. 

It was only a few minutes until the first old 
lady in shawi and bonnet came sauntering up 
the street and into the dispensary. The boys 
could scarce believe their eyes. Who in flames 
was the oul’ tinker that dared them all in this 
way and went over to the enemy in front of 
the whole place? They had no idea of her 
identity, but, by and by, they swore, they 
would make it hot for her. The unexpected 
advent of the Sergeant from Kilooney lolling 








up the street at that minute made them a bit 
cautious, so they let the old dame go un- 
questioned when she marched past them with 
a green bottle of medicine in her hands and 
she all smiles. They had lost the first trench. 

As they were speculating upon their next 
step, another old one came along, and, without 
even looking in the direction of the Committee, 
went straight into the unhallowed place. Who 
in blazes was she? Did she come from the 
other end of the parish? Driving a coach and 
four through their resolutions, published on 
the leader-page of the Kilooney News, she was. 
Only for the needle-sharp eye of the Sergeant, 
and now one of the guards beside, they would 
have shaken the medicine-bottle, with its red 
stuff, out of her shawl. She was all smiles, 
the oul’ veg! They had to restrain one of their 
number from accosting the old one as she 
marched past with her head high in air, as 
much as to say: ‘I’m not one bit affeart of 
yees. I'll go and come as I like, and deil 
thanks to yees!’ 

Then the third client made her appearance, 
and into the dispensary with her. The 
correspondent of the Kilooney News, the lame 
tailor, had been drawn to the scene by this 
time-—drawn away from his hurry in making 
a wedding-suit for one of the Committee—and, 
coming up to the group in the centre of the 
village, declared that this was real news. It 
looked as if the tide was on the turn—public 
opinion was shifting. Not an avalanche yet, 
but the thunder of the coming storm. They 
told him he was Job's comforter, and not to 
be jumping to hasty conclusions. He annoyed 
their complacency when he said he must inter- 
view the new doctor. The last man would 
never open his beak for fear of offending the 
opposition. This man was not so diplomatic, 
he was told. 

As they were in a huddle, the third client 
stepped forth from the dispensary with a 
yellow-coloured bottle in her hand, and down 
the street with her as bold as Nebuchadnezzar. 

The corr’ of the News went inside then, and 
the doctor, having given his opinion of the 
Committee, stepped into his car and drove off 
as proud as Lucifer. The tailor then repeated 
what the doctor had said, which set them all 
dancing with anger. 

Outside the village the doctor overtook, one 
by one, the three lady clients who had caused 
the great commotion in Hallyporeen and, 
when out of sight of the crowd, gave them a lift 
home. 


THE HALLYPOREEN DISPENSARY 


Sergeant Sherry stayed behind a while to 
see how the locals took the latest development 
in the strike. He warned the Committee that 
if anyone were threatened, he would need to 
summon the threatener to the next court, and 
that in itself gave them something to argue 
over. Some were for defying the Sergeant, 
but the majority preferred constitutional 
methods. 


N the evening, later, the Sergeant was 

laughing over the events of the day with 
the doctor. Everything they had planned had 
gone smoothly. When the rest of the 
dispensary addicts saw the folks come to the 
dispensary at their leisure, and leave with their 
free bottles of medicine, it would not be long 
until they followed suit. They would desert 
the banner of O’Connolly and the half-crown 
bottles for Devaney and his free stuff. They 
had enough to pay without paying for 
medicine. 

The Committee went into conference at 
night. They thought they recognised one or 
maybe two of the three old traitors who had 
attempted to burst up the strike. They were 
merely guessing, however, as old women did 
not often come from a distance to the village. 
They determined to establish their identities 
with a view to bringing pressure upon their 
families and connections. 

All this time Dr O’Connolly, from behind 
the blind in his snug lodgings, was looking on 
with amusement, as he had already looked at 
the futile efforts of the other doctor sent to 
displace him. Not that he had any desire him- 
self to settle down there for life. He knew the 
bulk of the people were behind him, although 
many resented being driven into that position. 
They just could not do anything about it. 
The Committee had taken matters into their 
own hands and were set upon winning. He 
felt like the spectator on the side-line who sees 
most of the game. No patient had gone into 
the place for a long time; the last doctor had 
just sat inside the dispensary for his stipulated 
hours and then gone off. He had no private 
patients, and the salary of the dispensary itself, 
although increased by the Local Government, 
was not equal to his needs. 

The tradition of being against the Govern- 
ment had become a bad memory in the place. 
Young people mischievously pushed coping- 
stones off walls, which their families would 
later have to replace in the form of increased 
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rates. The British Government had gone, and 
this circumstance ought to have suggested a 
new approach to the old attitude, but cabbages 
took root easier than new ideas there. 

Dr Devaney and Sergeant Sherry had 
another chin-wag next evening. ‘We must 
get at the people,’ argued the doctor, ‘for I 
know the only thing they cannot stand is 
ridicule. The cornerstone of our opposition 
is dandy Dan. His being over in Scotland for 
a spell, and his connection with some boxing- 
club there, has given him a place of leadership 
since his return. We must leave him standing 
on the ground-level where he belongs. His 
talk of great fisticuff encounters over there 
must be laid like a ghost.’ 

‘What about putting a par in the Kilooney 
News? Get the local man to write about your 
prominence in the ring up in Dublin, when you 
were in the National.’ 

*But I wasn't really of much good—just one 
of the fans,’ added Devaney. 

*You'll do rightly. If 1 don’t mistake, you’d 
knock out Dan with a side swipe. He's just 
a bag of wind.’ 

Meanwhile the Sergeant developed his idea 
by dropping casual hints on his daily patrol 
of the village that the new doctor was mighty 
handy with his fists and had sent up a great 
name in that way when he was at school in 
Dublin. Dr Devaney, he hinted, was anxious 
to have a series of boxing-matches in Kilooney 
for the benefit of the hall. 

All of this found its way quickly to Dan the 
boxer, who seemed not to be aroused in the 
least. He had no further word of his own 
prowess. ‘It's all right for them boyos that 
have nothing to do but go around in their car 
at our expense, but folks like us that have to 
be working the skin off our bones day and 
daily on land—-we're just out of practice. I 
seen the day...’ 

When the news reached Dr O’Connolly, he 
seemed at first to let it in at one ear and out at 
another. When it was repeated a few times, 
his cold response was: *Dan Connor will have 
something to say to them. It’s that I was sent 
down here to cure people, not to kill them!’ 

The younger fraternity were much dis- 
appointed. Their champions were only bums 
when it came to the test. They anticipated a 
lively night in Hallyporeen when Dan put on 
the gloves to Dr Devaney. Dan had now 
turned his back on the challenge. 

Meanwhile, the Committee when it met had 
not Dan at the head of the table. It was 
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almost his first default. Perhaps he judged 
there would be some questions asked about 
the boxing, and he did not want to be obliged 
to say no when he could not say yes. 

The Kilooney News had half-a-column about 
the new doctor, his double gifts of hand and 
head. According to their account, he was 
going to stir up things a bit in Hallyporeen, 
although how it was to be done was not 
stated. It set people talking. He made it 
plain in the interview that he was going to 
stay, and already many people were drifting 
back to the dispensary. This angered the 
Committee, but at the same time it brought a 
few more adventuring and curious chronics 
to Dr Devaney next week. They came and 
went, and no member of the opposition 
interfered. Dan Connor, shearing his corn, 
told a member of the Committee that he must 
look after his own affairs a bit more for the 
future. 

‘It’s near time he learned sense,’ commented 
the hotel man, who by this time was on speak- 
ing terms with Devaney, hinting that a room 
was available for him now. Jim, however, 
thanked him kindly, saying he was well fixed 
over in Kilooney. 

In the week following, Dr O’Connolly 
hinted to the lady of the Royal Hotel that he 
might soon be making a change. He saw the 
people drifting to the new man, and he wished 
him luck. 

When a Committee man spoke to Dan 
Connor, saying: ‘You could not trust the 
people farther than you could see them,’ he 
replied: ‘We made a good fight, but no fight 
can go on for ever. Even the opposing sides 
in a great war must sit down at one table, and 
the two sides in a match must agree to the 
decision of the referee.’ 

Dr Devaney sat down and wrote his friend 
in Local Government: 

‘The fight is over—before it began. Dr 
O’Connolly is setting sail for another port. 
The old reliables are drifting back to the 
dispensary satisfied to be doctored free. The 
proprietor of the Royal informs me I can have 
the best room in his establishment for an 
indefinite term. 

*To Sergeant Sherry give all the credit. You 
should pass on a strong recommendation to 
his superiors that the Sergeant has earned 
promotion. He is a great thinker and can be 
a solid influence for peace and good citizenship 
in any place.’ 

Dr Devaney has been a useful prop to the 





functioning of the Local Government Depart- 
ment at Hallyporeen and may get his reward 


UNDER THE WIRE 


in due course. He is now engaged in fixing 
up a boxing-club for the boys of the place. 


Under the Wire 


Prison Camp Black Market Traffic in 
Hong Kong 





PETER GORDON 


APOLEON was reported to have called 

the British a nation of shopkeepers. Be 
that as it may, this ‘nation of shopkeepers’ 
proved to him, as it has to other dictators, 
that it could fight as well as trade. 

Napoleon also said that in battle the chances 
of victory favoured the big battalions. How 
right he was! After fighting the Japanese 
for more than a fortnight, when they invaded 
Hong Kong, we had to admit defeat. After 
that, we had to take the consequences: the 
military in the P.O.W. camps at Kowloon, on 
the mainland; the civilians in the Internment 
Camp at Stanley, on the Island. 

We, the civilians, had been behind barbed- 
wire for less than a month when trading 
began, and by the end of the first quarter it 
was proceeding on an extensive scale. This 
‘trade’ was almost exclusively in foodstuffs, 
to augment the slender rations provided by 
the Japanese. Cut off as we were from all 
reliable news of the progress of the war, food 
soon became the main topic of conversation. 
As time went on, and the small stores of 
provisions brought into the Camp by internees 
themselves became exhausted, the fight for 
food became increasingly intense. 


OOD is a fascinating subject when you 
have not got it. You know those 
magazines that carry coloured advertisements 


of wonderful puddings and pies, and of 
luscious fruits with gorgeous custard cascading 
over them like a stream of yellow lava? In 
Stanley Camp a concentrated study of one 
of those gaudy pages, with the imagination 
working overtime, would, on occasion, take 
the place of a meal. ‘I am enjoying this lovely 
apple-tart,’ you would say to yourself, and 
lo!—you were enjoying it. 

When Moses told the people he would lead 
them to a land flowing with milk and honey 
he knew the people. He did not offer them 
guns or butter—he promised them butter. 
But in the meantime, Moses said, they would 
have to be content with manna and locusts 
for the two main courses. 

When I was a small boy, I imagined that 
manna looked like dumplings. And now, 
more than fifty years later, the word manna 
still conjures up a vision of white dumplings 
strewing the stony ground. 

The point of all this is to show—what all 
great leaders are aware of—that food takes 
as prominent a place in the mind as in the 
stomach. The lack of food, moreover, causes 
a void in the stomach which, beyond a certain 
point, results in a void in the mind. Weakness 
in limbs spreads to weakness of will—and 
weakness of will leads to short tempers, 
stupid quarrels, unfounded suspicions, and 
lack of judgment. 

When manna, in the shape of food parcels, 
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fell upon the desert of our hunger—and the 
showers were few and far between—all was, 
if not exactly well with the world, not as bad 
as it might have been. But when the clouds 
of hope failed to burst—nor the fault of the 
Red Cross-——we cried that God had forgotten 
us. How like the Chosen People we were! 
We turned to mammon and worshipped the 
idols of the Black Market. 


OT all the operators in this Market had 

been traders in peacetime. Some had 
had their names in neon-lights, so to speak, 
over the portals of the Hong Kong Stock 
Exchange. The world had been their stage 
and the glitter of gold their footlights. But, 
fundamentally, selling shares and selling 
watches is the same thing. 

Some of these gentry did quite well out of the 
period of their internment. The opportunity 
found the men. It gave them an absorbing 
occupation—with that added spice of danger 
that so appeals to gamblers—and it gave us, 
the buying public of that small shut-away 
world, a little extra food and some filthy 
cigarettes. 

Did it mean occasional fraternisation with 
the enemy? Perhaps; but only to the extent 
of bribing a few underlings. Was it dangerous? 


Decidedly; because the underground channels 
through which ‘groceries’ passed by night 
beneath the barbed-wire were used also for the 
sending of messages to the outside (forbidden 


with awful threats by the Japanese)—messages 
making arrangements for projected escapes, 
so very difficult from an island, and other and 
more dangerous communications. These 
latter could mean execution or torture or 
both, or, at the least, the most abominable 
forms of imprisonment. 

These risks, it is true, were run more by the 
field workers than by the directors of these 
operations; but a field worker might be made 
to talk and his director thus be faced with dire 
punishment. That the profits, over a period 
of years, were immense there is no gainsaying. 
But when someone in the chain of supply is 
risking a shot in the back in the dark or the 
ungentle attentions of men determined, by 


any means, to extract from him the names of 


his outside collaborators, prices are under- 
standably high. 

Let me give an illustration of these high 
prices. The last of my wife’s possessions, 
when her little stock of simple jewellery had 
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vanished in Black Market deals for a little 
stock of simple food, was her plain gold 
wedding-ring. Sentiment had to give way to 
hunger. In the absurdly swollen yen exchange 
of the Camp this ring fetched the equivalent 
of seventy pounds sterling. A magnificent 
price, you may think, for a ring which cost 
three or four pounds. But with that sum she 
was able to purchase, under the wire, only a 
pound of lard, a pound of peanuts, a pound 
of sugar, and a pound of onions. 

On another occasion, I was able to buy a 
large tin of Lyle’s Golden Syrup. This was 
paid for by a fat cheque to a Chinese’ firm 
outside. It:is little to be surprised at, there- 
fore, that I had to meet cheques to the value 
of over a thousand pounds sterling after our 
release and return to England. And yet, in 
my opinion, no money was ever better spent. 
Both of us might, I think, have died otherwise 

and how would a thousand pounds in the 
bank have benefited us then? Furthermore, 
apart from the syrup, which for months 
flavoured our bowls of dry boiled rice, the 
excellent tin furnished us with a miniature 
cooking-stove of an ideal size, for its fuel 
comprised only sticks and chips scavenged 
within the Camp. 


ERY few internees arrived in the Camp 

with much money. But it was astonish- 
ing how much jewellery got in past the 
searchers. One reason for this, I think, was 
that the searching of women was often care- 
lessly done. The women who carried out 
these searches were not Japanese, but mostly 
Chinese forced into Japanese employ, and | 
suspect that in many cases they did not wish 
to find anything. 

Wrist-watches, especially those with gold 
cases, fetched enormous prices. Every 
Japanese longed to possess a wrist-watch; 
but the gold ones were quite out of reach of 
any but the officers and higher officials—except 
in the way of loot. 

On the subject of loot—although I have no 
good word to say for the Japanese soldier 
some of the officers showed a high sense of 
personal conduct. One, when a lady com- 
plained to him that a soldier had deprived 
her of her wrist-watch, immediately had his 
detachment paraded and ordered them to 
disgorge all looted watches. The owners 
were then requested to identify and take 
possession of their property. It is actions like 





these by the enemy that lift war a little out of 
its complete bestiality. 

It was partly this possession of jewellery 
and watches by many internees that enabled 
the Black Market to function. But there was 
another important and far-reaching practice 
which flourished: that was the acceptance, 
both inside and outside the Camp, of internees’ 
cheques. In the case of Chinese individuals 
and firms—mostly living in the city of Victoria 
under the shadow of the Japanese occupation 
—this was, to my mind, a remarkable thing. 
It must have appeared to them, not without 
reason, that England had all but lost the war. 
At that time the news from Europe was as 
bad as it could be, and everywhere the armed 
forces of Japan were sweeping all before 
them. And yet the Chinese traders of Hong 
Kong were prepared to supply, at great 
personal risk, food and other goods to the 
British internees against cheques which could 
not possibly be met until after the war was 
over, if then. At the end of the war, Stanley 
internees had more than a debt of honour to 
pay to these stout friends in adversity—they 
had a debt of deep gratitude. 

What made the Chinese do this? Did they 
believe that Great Britain was unconquerable 
in spite of the immediate evidence to the 
contrary? Possibly. But one thing is certain 
—their loathing of our Japanese conquerors. 
The arrogant and cruel behaviour of the 
Japanese to the Chinese of Hong Kong was 
responsible in no small measure, | believe, 
for their stubborn determination to help us 
all they could in the face of every Japanese 
precaution to prevent it. 

Looking back through history, how little 
it pays the victors to trample the vanquished 
underfoot. And how slow most victors are 
to learn this important lesson. 


HE organisation of this Black Market 

trade under the wire and the risks run 
and adventures encountered by those engaged 
in it would make a book by themselves. And 
when I say, ‘under the wire’, this does not 
mean, literally, that a// goods passed into the 
Camp that way. There were times when 
consignments entered through the gate in a 
lorry under a load of firewood; others when 
our Formosan guards themselves smuggled in 
small quantities—-wrist-watches often played 
an important part in such deals; and once, 
when a large parcel of yen notes, for internal 
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trading in the Camp, was brought in in the 
back of a visiting Japanese high official's 
car, without the official or his driver being 
aware of the fact. 

But the less one knew of these things, when 
not of the fraternity, the better for all con- 
cerned. It was highly advisable not to let 
the left hand know what the right hand did. 
For this reason, I am able to give only a few 
instances. 

There was the sad occasion when two 
thousand duck eggs were being passed over 
the wire in sacks on a dark night and a patrol 
opened fire. Result—sacks dropped, eggs 
smashed, a dead loss. Another when a leaking 
tin of soya sauce, invaluable for flavouring 
rice, gave away the hiding-place of a consign- 
ment passing in through the gate under a 
load of rice in sacks. And the large carton 
of cigarettes—of very high value these, for 
they were an antidote to hunger—that got 
stuck when being pushed through a certain 
drain under the wire—a regular supply- 
route—and a sudden rainstorm, filling the 
drain, ruined the lot. 

The above examples are, so to speak, some 
of the light comedy turns of the business. But 
there ‘was dark tragedy as well. More than 
one gallant fellow lost his life in the trade; 
and others suffered imprisonment reminiscent 
of the Dark Ages. 


OME of the shifts employed to make the 

scanty rations supplied by the Japanese 
more palatable were interesting and amusing. 
One man who possessed no fat, but had 
arrived in the Camp with a pot of vaseline, 
used it successfully to fry duck eggs. A 
married couple who had procured some 
curry-powder raided the dustbin outside the 
Japanese Camp Commandant’s house, which 
stood on a hill within the Camp and was 
strictly out-of-bounds to all internees, and 
secured therefrom several banana-skins. These 
chopped fine and curried made a wonderful 
dish with our rice ration-—a feast at which 
my wife and I were grateful guests. 

In one of our rare Red Cross parcels there 
was a tinned apple-pudding. This contained 
three cloves. These, used over and over 
again, flavoured our bowls of rice for weeks. 
For a similar purpose, I tried for months to 
get in, under the wire, a nutmeg—but in vain. 
There must have been nutmegs in Hong Kong, 
but my messages mentioning them never got 
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through—or if they did, the nutmegs certainly 


did not. 


ESSAGES sent under the wire were not 

confined exclusively to the subject of 
food. One message to my daughter, who, at 
that time, was on the mainland nursing in the 
Military Hospital for P.O.W.s, was delivered 
to her—the only message to reach her 
through the connivance of a Chinese friend, 
sewn up in a dried fish. A message, in the 
opposite direction, from a young officer 
P.O.W., was delivered to a girl in Stanley 
Camp in a matchbox. It was a proposal of 
marriage—after the war. Yet another 
message, of a more dangerous type, was from 
a friend outside giving us the location of a 
buried cache of arms and ammunition. This 
cache, although beyond our barbed-wire 
perimeter, was within reasonable reach 
should the opportunity to unearth it arise. 

These are but a few examples of the traffic 

that passed to and fro, almost nightly, under 
the vigilant eyes of the Japanese forces. Some 
were intercepted, many were destroyed en 
route to escape detection. The carriers of 
such messages, when caught, paid a terrible 
price for their temerity. The senders, if 
traced, were always heavily punished. 


T= brotherhood of the Black Market 
were accused of making profits out of the 
misery of their fellow-countrymen. But is 
that so uncommon? If you think so, I 
suggest a closer study of the advertisement 
columns of certain newspapers. And the 
misery of most of the internees would have 
been far worse had there been no Black 
Market. 

After the war, there was some controversy 
as to whether or not the cheques paid to these 
Black Marketeers should be honoured. My 
own view was that, as the only compulsion 
to trade with them had been the extent of 
one’s own hunger, the cheques so given should 
be honoured in full. Moreover, by no means 
all of the Black Marketeers were on the make. 
Later, when I paid quite a large cheque to a 
couple who had procured money for me with 
it, they requested me to send it, instead, to 
Dr Barnardo’s Homes. This couple had been 
much maligned for their Black Market 
activities. ‘Take each man’s censure, but 
reserve thy judgment.’ 

I was not engaged in the trade; but I was 
very glad to be able to avail myself of it. 
Those in it got a kick out of it and plenty of 
kicks—high prices are never popular with the 
public—and they got the ha’pence as well! 
But it wasn’t money for jam. 


Lr ———— 


Nightmare Terrace 


No circling cycling boy about, 

No fluttering flag of duster out, 

No children’s shout, no bird to sing, 
No door ajar, no gate a-swing, 

No cat, no dog, no moving thing ; 
Only my footsteps echoing here, 

So very still and bright and clear 
This silent terrace, lit by fear. 


Frigid houses, tall and thin, 

With doors that shut the senses in. 
Steps that flatten joy of living 
With a hinted odd misgiving. 
Weeping lace behind dead glasses, 
Where impersonation passes 

For a life, too tired to shriek. 
Lumber laid on love, a weak 


Terrifying tyranny 


Of formalised futility. 
Failure’s sad refusing face 
Coffined in light and height and lace. 
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St Avertin 


A Scottish Saint in Medieval France 





NORMAN HILL 


OURAINE, that garden of France and 

ideal site of historical chateaux, teems, 
as all travellers know, with memories of the 
Renaissance. Kings, courtiers, and craftsmen 
have left their mark there; yet in the fair old 
province there is a spot that recalls a much less 
spectacular, though equally abiding, personage, 
whose monument is but a name and that a 
distorted one—Avertin. 

The pretty village of St Avertin, within easy 
reach of Tours, is a favourite resort of anglers, 
yachtsmen, and bathers. Its history dates 
back to the 9th century, when it was called 
St Pierre de Vencay. The parish church 
belonged to the Abbey of St Martin of Tours, 
and in 913 it was overrun by Norman 
invaders, but restored to worship in 930. 
The place itself is poor in antiquities. 
Historically, however, it is interesting to 
English people, and more especially to Scots, 
for it is associated with the names of two 
British saints, Thomas a Becket and his 
secretary Aberdeen, alias Avertin. 


ARISH records show that early in the 

year 1171, during the reign of Louis VII, 
when Henry II was king of England and the 
possessor of large estates in France, there 
arrived at Vencay a noble and pious stranger 
who took up his quarters in a wood by the 
river Cher, known to this day as Les Bois de 
Cangé. There he led the solitary life of a 
hermit for a few years. 

This newcomer was a Scottish monk named 
Aberdeen, of the order of St Gilbert, and his 
arrival at Vencay was the epilogue to a drama 
of real life, the first act of which was played 
ten years before, when Thomas a Becket, then 
on a visit to a convent of St Gilbert, had 
noticed the hardy Scot, and, being ever on the 


lookout for able assistants, had eventually 
attached him to his own service as secretary. 

It was a perilous time for the champions of 
the Church in England. Henry II could not 
brook the stubborn opposition of the Primate 
on the vexed question of the ecclesiastical 
courts. Disappointed and furious at this 
unexpected defiance of his authority, he 
persecuted his former favourite, who was 
forced to flee the country in 1164. Thus, under 
cover of darkness, Becket, followed only by 
his faithful Aberdeen, left Canterbury pre- 
cipitately. At some unknown point of the 
Kentish coast they found a small boat which 
served them to cross the Straits of Dover. 
One can imagine those two refugees being 
put to the test physically and mentally, as they 
plied their oars against wind and tide, till, six 
hours later, they beached somewhere in 
Flanders. There they were in safety under 
French protection. 

They remained six years in exile, partly at 
Vézelay in Burgundy and mostly in Touraine, 
during which period Becket’'s confidence in his 
intrepid companion grew stronger than ever. 
He even entrusted Aberdeen with a special 
mission to Rome, to consult Pope Alexander 
Ill on the future policy of the Church in 
England. 

Meanwhile King Louis VII had acted as 
mediator between the English Crown and the 
exiled prelate, who finally met Henry II at 
Fréteval near Vend6éme, where a truce was 
patched up between the two protagonists in 
1169, rendering it possible for Becket to re- 
occupy his archiepiscopal see, followed by his 
inseparable confidant. 

But this quasi-reconciliation lasted only a 
few months. The climax came on 29th 
December 1170, when Becket was murdered 
at the foot of his altar. 
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Aberdeen was an eye-witness of this out- 
rage, and the horror of it shook him to the 
core. From that time onward he could not 
bear to remain in England, nor could he think 
of returning to his native land, for Scotland, 
too, under William the Lion, was torn by 
political factions; so, remembering happier 
days, he resolved to spend the rest of his life 
in France. Seeking oblivion, he was attracted 
by the mild climate of Touraine, previously 
well known to him and his revered master. 
There, as already said, in a wood by the river 
Cher, he chose his hermitage. 

No doubt he was self-supporting, his wants 
being few, nor did he spend all his time in 
prayer and contemplation. He was certainly 
no misanthrope, for his presence in their 
neighbourhood soon came to be appreciated 
by the villagers of Vencay, with whom he con- 
versed occasionally. This relationship grew 
closer till, finally, after much entreaty, the 
congenial hermit, under the adapted name of 
Avertin, more familiar to the good folk of the 
district than the real Aberdeen, was persuaded 
to leave his place of retirement and become the 
local parson. This event marked the opening 
up of a new era in the development of a 
hitherto obscure parish. 


VERTIN was an acquisition to the poor 
illiterate community of Vengay. He was 
not only learned and experienced, but also 
friendly and practical, in every way well fitted 
to act as guide and teacher to a labouring 
population. Many a sick peasant from 
without the humble parish would come to 
consult the austere but broad-minded consoler 
in affliction, the skilly physician who knew the 
healing properties of wild plants and how to 
bind up wounds and to compound medicine 
as well as to say mass and preach in telling 
terms to homely congregations. 

Thus Avertin fulfilled his multiple duties 
for several years; but in his case it was the 
sheath, not the keen sword, that wore out 
first. The self-imposed physical strain, 
aggravated by prolonged asceticism, brought 
him to an untimely end on Sth May 1180. It 
is recorded that a great concourse attended 
the solemn burial of their pastor and friend 
in the parish church. 

There his body rested for nearly four 


Blind Piper by Hazel Townson. 


centuries, during which the tomb had become 
a place of pilgrimage, the departed Scot being 
mourned as a true, though uncanonised, saint. 
In his adapted name was seen the Latin word 
vertere, to turn, and its privative prefix a, and 
this gave rise to a curiously far-fetched, not 
to say superstitious, devotion, the object of 
which was to invoke the saint's protection in 
cases of giddiness. This highly popular 
pilgrimage no doubt brought about a slow but 
sure revolution in the name of the village 
itself, which in the course of time came 
definitely to be called St Avertin. 

In 1489 the church had fallen out of repair 
and funds were needed to restore it. There- 
upon a patriotic Scot, namely Jean de 
Conigham, Counsellor and Chamberlain to 
Louis XI and Charles VIII and a captain of 
the Scots Guard, came forward to save the 
sanctuary. This nobleman bought the Cangé 
estate and embellished the chapel that shel- 
tered the mortal remains of his unforgettable 
compatriot. But the valedictory words of the 
old ritual, ‘Requiescat in pace’, found no 
responsive echo when, less than a century 
later, in the year 1562, the Huguenots held 
sway in some parts of Touraine. 

They had suffered from cruel oppression 
and they, in turn, became intolerant. Giving 
way to the zealotry of the time, not only did 
they wage war with graven images and other 
emblems of popery, but even the enshrined 
dead found no favour at their hands, 


And wi’ John Calvin i’ their heads, 
And hammers i’ their hands and spades, 
Enraged at idols, mass, and beads, 


they violated the tomb of St Martin at Tours 
and made a bonfire of his relics together with 
those of other exalted worthies buried in the 
abbey there. 

There is every reason to believe that a party 
of Calvinists stationed at St Avertin followed 
this act of vandalism, for since that time the 
sepulchre of the 12th-century Scottish saint 
has entirely disappeared. The only visible 
memento of this remarkable man is a modern 
stained-glass window in the well-kept church, 
depicting St Avertin in monkish garb in the 
act of ministering to a beggar woman. But 
his name is an everlasting memorial. The 
place of his labours was called after him. What 
better remembrance could anyone wish for? 


We regret that through a slip the two stanzas 


of this poem in our September number were given in the wrong order. 
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Bozxer’s Boots 





P. PATTERSON 


HAT man there is Boxer. That little 

man all alone, leaning on the marble- 
topped, beer-washed table. Boxer. He 
doesn’t talk to anyone, and no one talks to 
him. The domino-players don’t talk to him, 
and neither do the card-players, and neither 
do the men talking football. He is Boxer. 
Nobody buys him a drink, and he doesn’t 
buy anybody else a drink. He has no pal, hus 
Boxer. 

It wasn’t always like that, but it is now. 
He is lonely. It wasn’t always like that either, 
but it is now. 

He is an old miser, an old skinflint. 
Boxer. He wouldn't give a light away. 
he has money. Oh yes, he has money all 
right. He is the finest burner on the river. 
He can burn through any steel. And he can 
climb to any steel. Like an ape. Boxer, the 
steel-jungle ape. He hasn't been out of a 
job for ten years. He isn’t married. He 
never went in the army. He must have 
millions. He must own the river. But he is 
tight and lonely and without friends. It 
wasn’t always like that, but it is now. 

It wasn’t like that twenty years ago in the 
bad old days, when there was no work—that 
is, for everybody but Boxer. He had work. 
But, mister, he never kept a penny of his 


Tight 
But 


money. They were his great days. He had 
no wife, but he was the father of everyone 
on riverside. The kids used to wait for him 
at the shipyard gates. He had his own soup- 
kitchen. His fire was on for everyone to 
warm at. The downs used to sleep around 
his stove. Not a penny would he keep if it 
would do good for anyone. He could have 
had a dozen girls for wives. But no. He 
wasn't that way. He just carried the people 
in the river dwellings through the lean days 
by himself, 

Then the big contractors came. 
employed every man. They worked up the 
river. They cut chunks off the riverbanks. 
There was work for every man. Especially 
any man who knew the river. Especially 
Boxer. 

Boxer was happy. He had a steel-piling 
gang, and they worked like merry hell. 


They 


NE day the gang were standing having 
their tea beside No. 2 hole, when John 
Passmore came by with his shovel. 
“Hey there, John,’ shouted Boxer. 
*Hey there, Boxer,’ shouted John. 
walked over to him. 
you—ch, John?’ 


Boxer 
‘So they have started 
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John laughed. 
Boxer.’ 

‘Are you sure the doctor knows you are 
out?’ 

*Yes! Yes! He knows.’ 

‘Where are you working?’ 

“No. 2 hole. 

“Whew! This is the one. It’s not so good, 
John. It is awful wet down there. Look, I'll 
get you put somewhere else.” 

“No, no, Boxer. I'll work where I'm put. 
I don’t want to attract attention.’ 

‘All right, John. I know how it is.’ 

‘I better go now, Boxer. Cheerio, man.’ 

*‘Cheerio, John.’ 

John walked on to the ladders around 
No. 2 hole and started to go down. 

‘John!’ 

‘Yes, Boxer?’ 

‘What the hell have you got on your feet?’ 

John smiled and lifted one leg up so that 
Boxer could see the soles of his boots. They 
were cardboard, stitched on to the uppers. 
‘Married life, Boxer. You can’t have 
luxuries,’ he laughed. 

‘Come on, John. 
good health.’ 

He took John’s hand and put a pound into 
it. Then he said, straight and firm: ‘Go to 
that office, get a pass out, and buy yourself a 
pair of gum-boots. Hurry now. I'll square 
up with your foreman. 

“Yes, I'll do that. 
Boxer.’ 

‘Hurry up then.’ 


‘They'll start anybody, 


Your kids need you in 


I'd better do that, 


le went away, and Boxer shouted to his 


pilers. ‘Get up that steel.’ 

And up they went, and they worked far 
above the holes. They could look down into 
the holes. Like kids looking down at bees 
in a jar. 

They could see the men peeling off the wet 
clay with their spades and shovelling it into 
the middle of the hole, then the crane dipping 
down and smashing the jaws of the grab into 
the clay and lifting up mouthfuls, to be 
pulled up and vomited into the lorries lined 
up on top. Then the men went back to the 
shovelling again. 

Boxer saw John Passmore go hand over 
hand down the ladders into the hole. He had 
his gum-boots on. He kept laughing and 
pointing to his gum-boots. He couldn't 
shout, because the noise of the piling-hammers 
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drowned the noises o men shouting. So 
John just pointed to his boots and laughed 
They were good boots. They had red rubber 
around the top and down the sides to protect 
the seams. The red rubber was the only 
bright thing down the holes. 

Boxer was swinging on a steel pile on the 
crane high above and whistling and pointing 
at the red gum-boots. There were faces 
around the hole top, all directed at the gum- 
boots and laughing. But only the steam- 
hammer could be heard. 


HEN John reached the bottom of the 
hole his workmates were standing in 
the mud, looking up and laughing. 

John stepped on a crossbeam supporting 
the hole walls. He stood with his arms out 
like an actor and then did a tap-dance in his 
red gum-boots. Everyone laughed and 
laughed. But it was all in mime, because the 
steam-hammer made such a noise. 

At the end, John bowed and jumped from 
the beam on to the pile of mud in the hole, 
laughing. 

Then from far up the grab snapped off 
the crane. It came down the hole. The men 
around the top of the hole stood dumb- 
struck. And the men in the hole dived for 
the side like sensitive rats. 

Only John didn’t jump. He looked up 
and tried to jump. But he couldn't. He 
couldn’t jump. His new soles were sucking 
at the mud. He just couldn’t jump. 

The steam-hammer banged away his scream 
before he was hit. 

Then the hammer stopped. But now the 
men did not speak, shout, or laugh. The 
mime was still on. 


OXER was lowered down on the crane. 

The diggers pulled the grab away, and 
tenderly, like lovers, bared John from under 
the mud. 

Then they made a sling on the crane. And 
someone ran for his wife. And then the 
sling was raised by the crane. And Boxer 
was hanging on the crane wire to steady it. 
And it rose until they were against the sky. 
The men bared their heads and looked up. 
And the crane-driver worked the crane as if it 
were a woman, and laid the sling and the 
dead man and Boxer on the ground. 

The doctor came and wrapped the body in 





a blanket. 
showing. 

When John’s wife came, the crowd of 
bare-headed men formed an alley. And she 
stood at the top of it, panting, her face full of 
agony. 

Then she laughed, like a scream, and 
pointed to the boots, and went hysterical and 
screamed out: ‘It isn’t him! It isn’t him! 
Thank God! He didn’t have new boots.’ 


Only the gum-boots were left 


LARS’S MADNESS 


And she stood shaking, laughing and crying, 
and pointing. 

Then Boxer went to her and held her 
close to him until her breast stopped sobbing 
and heaving up. Then he said: ‘It is him, 
Sarah. I got him them boots this morning.’ 

And Boxer has never been the same man 
since. When she looked up at him, he 
changed. He could never be the same. Not 
the same as he was. 


Lars’s Madness 





me NN, 


ARS sat alone in the sun. He was not 
unhappy—at least, the attendants of the 
institution that housed Lars said he was 
content, but, as far as was known, no one 
had ever heard Lars’s own opinion about the 
matter. 

His story was pieced together from the 
murmurings which he made to himself, and 
which were overheard. Lars now never 
addressed anyone directly. But the story 
seems to be fairly well authenticated, because 
some of it could be checked and much of it 
could be assumed correct by men who knew 
Lars, his character, and his achievements. 

Lars was not an isolated case. There had 
been others suffering from the same kind of 
mental collapse, though such cases were 
becoming rarer. The affliction is understood. 


T appeared that Lars had been born in 

Scandinavia and at an early age had run 
away to sea. Not an unusual beginning, but 
one that removed him from any home influence 
or benefits at a tender age. Of his parents 
or home no one had ever heard him speak, 
and to-day they are untraceable. Of his life 
at sea there is little to go on. Sometimes he 
might mention the name of a ship, or a 


STEWART 


messmate, but these references were too vague 
altogether to permit of any inquiry about his 
past. 

At some time when he was still a young man 
Lars deserted his ship on the Pacific coast, led 
away by the lure of gold. 

Women never seemed to have crossed his 
path, or, if they did, they left no mark on his 
mind. Apart from a few Siwash Indians, an 
odd Eskimo, or gold town dance-hall girls 
with whom he may have had temporary 
relations, no other female names were ever 
mentioned by him. 

The attendants of the institution were 
kindly people and they would try to be 
friendly to Lars, but they did not expect or 
receive much response. One of them might 
go to him and say: ‘Now, Lars, tell me about 
that fight you had with the grizzly last fall.’ 
And occasionally Lars would respond to the 
extent that he would tell the tale, or another 
one, out aloud, but it would be addressed to 
himself or to an imaginary husky dog rather 
than to the questioner, and he would continue 
talking long after his audience had left. 
These tales were spasmodic. Often he would 
not respond and would seem to be deeply 
suspicious of any friendly gesture. 

There is no doubt that Lars had been in the 
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North for many years. He was known to 
many people by repute, and in person to a 
few old sour-doughs. Since he had lost his 
last partner many years before, he had worked 
alone, shunning company and successive 
partners. 

Lars was a relic of that band of pioneers 
who first explored the Northwest Territories 
and Arctic Alaska. He had travelled countless 
miles over those barren lands, both by dog- 
team and by water. He knew the Arctic coast 
from the Bering Sea to Coronation Gulf and 
was probably more widely travelled than any 
native Indian or Eskimo. Few men had such 
an extensive or detailed knowledge of the 
lands north of the Yukon and east to the 
Coppermine. 


ARS had prospected his last claim fifteen 
years before he registered it. This claim 
had shown fair prospects, but he had post- 
poned development of it in the pursuit of 
more transitory attractions. Once he decided 
to work the claim, he built himself a cabin. 
The claim was on a tributary of one of the 
great rivers and sufficiently far from the main 
stream to be not only out of sight, but also too 
far away from its banks for Lars to be 
bothered by the occasional river traffic. His 
nearest neighbour with a permanent address 
was nearly 200 miles away. 

Lars was no longer young when he built his 
last cabin, though what his age was it would 
be difficult to estimate. He was weathered, 
but perhaps more by Arctic storms than by 
time, yet he knew some of the men who had 
been in the "98 gold-rush to Klondike and had 
been heard to speak of them with intimacy. 
This was not just the boasting of a garrulous 
old man. Lars was never garrulous and it 
was not in his character to speak of people or 
things about which he was not familiar. 

The cabin was soundly built. Lars knew 
by instinct and long practice how a log-cabin 
should be built, and in this, his last, the 
experience of years ensured its worthiness. 
It was able to resist the worst of the winter 
storms and was comfortable inside. The 
siting of it was chosen so that the natural 
shelter available was used to the fullest extent. 
Yet there was a third consideration which 
might never strike the eye of one unaccustomed 
to men like Lars. This was that no one could 
approach it unobserved. This might seem 
unimportant to anyone from outside, but to 
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a man who knew the country it gave a clue to 
the character of its owner that was unmistak- 
able. 

If anyone could have watched at the time 
the cabin was completed, he would have seen 
Lars contemplating his handiwork. He might 
have thought that Lars was looking for faults 
or admiring the work. True, he had an eye 
for faults, but he was not looking for or 
expecting them. What concerned Lars was 
the secrecy of the place—he feared discovery 
by strangers. 

The cabin finished, Lars built houses for his 
dogs. These were equally well built and 
planned. To Lars his dogs were his only 
companions, and he treated them well. 

Lars’s time seems to have been divided 
between his trapline in winter, his gold claim 
in summer, and a short season of hunting to 
provide himself and his team with meat. He 
did not run a fish-wheel, and his dogs were 
meat-fed, not fish-fed. 


HE claim paid, though it does not seem to 

have been prodigiously rich. Neverthe- 
less, it provided a good living and ensured that 
Lars was never in debt to the Company. 
Indeed, he had quite a good credit there, and 
still has this credit. Somewhere on the claim 
there is known to be a number of gold pokes 
cached away, the contents of which would 
fetch quite a sum on the market. His trapline 
also paid, but as the years went by it grew 
shorter and the return from it diminished. 
There is evidence that Lars’s last season was a 
good one and that the hidden store of filled 
pokes increased, but where they are, only 
Lars knows, and now they will probably 
remain hidden for all time. 

This hiding of gold is in no way unusual 
behaviour. Log-cabins in the North are 
always left open, even if the owner is absent. 
The reason for this is that their hospitality 
may be needed by some wandering traveller 
in distress. But to have left a dozen well-filled 
gold pokes lying around might be too trusting 
behaviour. 

The possession of gold in bullion form has a 
peculiar effect on the human mind, more 
especially on the mind of a lone miner who 
has spent thirty or more years looking for it 
and only has his dogs to discuss the find with 
The fear of loss becomes an obsession, and 
once this fear takes root it is difficult to 
eradicate. The more lonely the owner, the 





worse the malady becomes, and in the end it 
proves dangerous. Lars suffered from this 
complaint, and in the end it proved his 
undoing. 

There are some odd contradictions about 
the mania. These men do not consider the 
gold as so much money, nor do they fear the 
loss of it once it is away from the claim. In- 
deed, once it is away, they often spend it 
recklessly. So it seems that it is the claim they 
wish to keep secret, not the commodity—it is 
the finding of the gold that they are jealous of, 
not the spending of it. 

Lars never minded the site of his trapline 
being known. On the contrary, he used it as 
a mask to cover the gold claim, saying that he 
stayed there because of the line. After all, a 
good game country is not an easy thing to hide, 
whereas a mine may be, or, at least, its pay- 
ability can be, hidden. 

As time went on, Lars became more and 
more suspicious of strangers. If he even 
sighted one, he would hide. When he worked 
he was for ever looking round to see if he was 
spied upon. Once he had reached this stage, 
it was not long before he was setting spring- 
guns to catch the unwary visitor. Perhaps at 


LARS’S MADNESS 


the start of this phase the intention was not 
to harm the individual, but merely to give 
Lars warning of the approach. But this 
warning stage was short-lived and soon 
developed into the urge to kill. 

Once a man reaches this stage of madness, 
there is no alternative for the authorities but 
to lock him up. Still, the trouble is that 
isolated maniacs like this are not heard about 
at once. It takes some time for the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to hear of the case, 
and only too often a tragedy is the only 
warning, and even this may take weeks in 
coming to light. However, wandering Indians 
are often well enough posted as to what 
happens to isolated miners or trappers and 
they know the signs of the mania very well. 
If they are approaching the cabin of a sus- 
pected man, they take care. The trip-wire 
of a spring-gun will escape the eye of a casual 
visitor, but not the eye of an Indian who fears 
that there may be such a trap. 

It was an Indian who carried the information 
about Lars to the nearest R.C.M.P. station. 
They brought Lars in, not without running a 
certain risk in the approach. So to-day Lars 
sits in the sun—and dreams. 


A 


Ballade of Extremely Good Taste 


About the Stradivarius, 

The Sheraton, the Hepplewhite, 

They make a most uncommon fuss 

The morning, noon, and half the night ; 
And Tang or Ming or blue and white 
Of Wedgwood, it is just the same : 
‘Perfection!’ and * Divinely right!’ 

It’s all a question of the name. 


Small double ‘f's we don’t discuss ; 
Theirs is unchallengeable might. 

A hyphen in the midst of us 

Is stronger than a stalactite. 

Is there a Smith so impolite 

As not to feel a pang of shame 
Having no ‘y’, no ‘e’ to write?’ 
It’s all a question of the name. 


Sending itself victorious 

From Abraham's exalted height 

To India the Glorious, 

The fame of Empire blazoned bright. 
Surveyed from here, there isn't quite 
The same wide acreage to claim ; 
But drat the old theodolite! 

It’s all a question of the name. 


ENVOI 
Prince, was your suit of armour tight, 
Your milk-white charger old and lame ? 
Who cares, with * Holbein’ bottom right? 
It’s all a question of the name. 


Haze. TOWNSON. 





Wild Ostrich 


Major JACK RIDDELL 


T the dawn of this century Kenya Colony, 
then known as the East Africa Protector- 
ate, was the undisputed home of the great 
game of the Dark Continent, especially the 
portion embracing the Great Rift Valley, 
which bisects the territory north and south. 
Here nature reigned supreme—nature at its 
wildest, largest, and most ferocious. 

Over the plains roamed the black man, 
largely of Nilotic origin, lord of all he 
surveyed. To survive among the larger 
carnivora he had to be stout, skilled with 
spear and bow, and fearless. The paramount 
tribe, the Masai, answered the needs of the 
times. Their warriors, armed with spears and 
throwing-knives only, would, in one wild rush, 
take on and kill a lion which was troubling 
their stock—a sight for the gods. 

Into this paradise of the hunter and 
naturalist came very shortly after the opening 
of the century a most remarkable Colonial 
Secretary, Joseph Chamberlain, no more than 
a name to most of the inhabitants of Kenya 
to-day. As a result of his visit, it was decreed 
that the empty lands of the Protectorate 
should be settled from the homeland and 
neighbouring colonies, notably South Africa, 
not then yet ‘The Union’ and still licking her 
wounds after the Boer War. 

So began the white settlement. A handful 
of farmers and traders from Britain and South 
Africa, and from Australia and Canada as 
well, started to drift into the promised land, 
setting up their homesteads and wondering 
what to grow and what stock to acquire to 
establish a living. 

One of the first and most obvious possibili- 
ties seemed to be ostrich-farming, then 
booming at the Cape, where a pair of stud 
birds could realise £1,000. Here on the plains 
were ostriches in plenty. A wild cock plucked 
out at a value of at least £5 in feathers, 
sometimes considerably more. Such a state 
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of affairs would have meant, unchecked, the 
disappearance of all ostriches in a very few 
years. However, a wise enactment of the 
Government forbade the birds being shot or 
even captured except by an ostrich-farmer 
duly registered or by his bona fide employee. 

Most settlers agreed with this law. Laws to 
which setilers in these wild lands do not agree 
have a way of becoming a dead-letter. The re- 
sult was that in a very short time the Great Rift 
Valley was dotted with ostrich-farms and the 
wild birds were being roped in to supply the 
stock. The demand for the wild birds was met 
by a specialised form of hunting, which I am 
going to endeavour to describe before all 
knowledge of a ‘chasse’, now altogether a 
thing of the past, should die. 


4 


MUST preface my story by telling the reader 

that I myself became one of the original 
band of pioneer-settlers and had, with my 
partners, taken up 40,000 acres of semi-arid 
land in the Great Rift Valley. Here the 
ostrich was much in evidence. The birds 
paired in the breeding season, and at other 
times went in mobs, cock in the lead, young, 
soon as big as their parents, following him, 
and the hen in the rear—anything from four or 
five to twenty birds, according to the luck the 
parents had had in rearing their brood. 

The adult ostrich, however, was utterly 
non-co-operative to domestication, being wild 
as could be and gifted with a speed unequalled 
by any other living animal, bird or beast. It 
was quite impossible to run him down, trap 
him, or tame him. So what? 

In the first few days of a baby ostrich’s life, 
and only in the first few days, the chick can: be 
ridden down and caught by a good man well 
mounted. At that early age he is about as big 
as a good-sized rooster. Running over the 
plains with his parents for about a week—no 





more—he has not yet the speed to escape from 
a swift horse. The brood on pressure scatter; 
each small unit goes off by itself at express 
speed. When clearly collared and outpaced, 
the cheeper squats and disappears at once 
into the landscape, being protectively coloured 
and in complete harmony with the surrounding 
terrain. 

Necessarily, the galloping horseman over- 
shoots the squatting chick by yards and it is 
no easy matter to retrace one’s steps, dis- 
mount, and find him. It can be done, how- 
ever, and, when done successfully, the chick is 
easily picked up, and in two to three days at 
most is as tame and confiding as any barnyard 
fowl. Lodged in a suitable brooder to keep 
him warm at nights and stuffed with suitable 
food, he grows at a phenomenal rate. But all 
this effort is needed to acquire one chick. 
You may with luck get two. More you cannot 
carry. Obviously you have to find other 
methods to acquire a stock of ostriches. 

The answer is to find the nests in the 
breeding season and to incubate the eggs, and, 
once the eggs are hatched, to rear the chicks 
artificially, in the same way as you would rear 
a lot of Leghorns. It is, believe me, easily 


done, and a baby ostrich is a most attractive 
little person, marked not at all unlike a young 


pheasant chick of the same age and showing 
no trace of the subsequent plumes which are 
his adult glory. 

To find an ostrich’s nest would seem at 
first sight reasonably simple. The nest, only 
a scrape in the ground, is situated on the semi- 
arid plains of the Great Rift Valley, and a 
sitting bird is too big, one would think, to 
escape detection from quite a way off. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The hen—she 
it is that sits by day—is so coloured as to be 
quite inconspicuous, and when a stranger is 
about she lays her head and long neck along 
the ground as an additional precaution. 
When you stand alongside an ostrich’s nest of 
from eighteen to twenty-five huge cream eggs, 
you wonder how it was so difficult to find, but 
the fact remains. The breeding pair also 
maintain a huge territory of perhaps 1000 
acres, from which others of the species are 
driven away, and such an area could be 
searched for days without success. 

How, then, can the would-be ostrich- 
farmer find his nests at the right time to collect 
and incubate the eggs? First you must know 
the month of the year when your wild birds 
go hatching and, curiously enough, this month 


WILD OSTRICH 


varies with the locality. In fact, round Mount 
Kenya, it is possible to find ostriches nesting 
virtually every month in the year, but not on 
the same plane. On each plane the month is 
unvarying and adhered to year after year. On 
our ranch the ostriches were nesting in 
September and October. It was useless to 
search for nests before September or after 
October. Sometime before September the 
birds were paired and the display of the cock 
bird could be seen in all its glory. The 
problem was how to find the nests. 


Y training to date, that of a cavalry 

soldier, was not much good. I had to 
have help and instruction. Alongside our 
ranch lived two Boer families, hard, tough 
people, of the Voortrekker type, lately our 
enemies in the field. With the son of one of 
them, Diamond by name, I made friends, and 
we soon decided to join forces and share the 
catch, | to provide the necessary transport, 
namely saddle-horses. We lived in 1905 in 
pre-motor days on the Equator. 

The plan was simple. On the many 
thousand acres of plain in the Kedong Valley 
there were several vantage-points and one or 
two kopjes, as they are called down south, 
which would act as observation-posts. The 
habit of the ostriches was for the hen to sit 
by day and the ccck to take over at night. 
Advantage could be taken of this habit to 
encompass the bird’s undoing. 

The observer, suitably equipped with power- 
ful field-glasses, arrived at his post at 3 p.m. 
to 4 p.m. and proceeded to spy the surrounding 
plains until a cock ostrich single was spotted 
casually feeding across the plain. It then 
became the job of the observer never to lose 
sight of the quarry for an instant. The plains, 
however, were rarely entirely free of bush and 
thorn, which often caused the bird to dis- 
appear from view. If at that unfortunate 
moment the cock changed at the nest with the 
hen, the observer had not a clue. Where there 
had previously been a cock there was now a 
hen idly feeding across the plain. That was 
all. The hunters were for the time being 
defeated and had to try again next day. But 
if all went well, the cock bird was kept in 
constant view and sooner or later—pray God 
before nightfall—he would change with his 
hen and one would see it happen. The 
watcher would not dally for an instant. Where 
a moment before one had a cock bird under 
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observation, immediately after it was a hen 
travelling across the plain without hesitation, 
picking a bit here and there as she went. One 
now had a clue to the site of the nest, but 
plains are wide in Africa. One couid be over 
a mile from the nest, rarely ever less, and the 
fieldcraft and precision required actually to 
track down the spot as exhibited by the change 
was considerable. 

Anyway, there were two of us at it, both of 
us professional hunters, white hunters as they 
call themselves to-day. It was remarkable 
how divergent one’s views were regarding the 
site of the nest, and it is only fair to confess 
that Diamond usually was right and I wrong. 
He had the keenest eyes and most accurate 
judgment of distance of anyone I ever met. 
Thank heaven I didn’t meet him on patrol in 
the Boer War. We were both in it—on 
opposite sides. 

We never argued or tried to show each 
other. That was agreed. Each of us went 
straight to where we thought the change had 
occurred. Rarely—very rarely—we both 
arrived at the same spot. Even then it did 
not follow we were both right. It is wonder- 
ful how different country looks seen through 
a powerful telescope or field-glasses and then 
with the naked eye. 


It has often happened that we failed entirely 
to find the nest, although we were both satis- 


fied we had seen the change. If this occurred, 
back we had to go another afternoon to try to 
check up, this time, however, having the 
advantage of knowing for certain that our 
single cock was indeed a breeding bird 
incubating. 

Our invariable plan, once we had each of 
us arrived at the spot where we thought the 
nest should be, was to tie a white handkerchief 
to the nearest tree and then ride round and 
round the marked place in widening circles 
until the nest was found. Usually the find was 
accomplished by a huge prehistoric bird 
exploding from the ground quite close to the 
horse the hunter was riding, a spectacle which 
never failed to astonish one and to make one 
marvel one hadn't spotted the bird long before. 

An ostrich’s nest thus discovered is not con- 
cealed in any way and is most conspicuous 
when actually found. A clutch consists of from 
twelve to eighteen eggs, and outside the nest 
are usually five to ten eggs rejected by the 
sitting bird. It is never any use trying to 
incubate these outside eggs, for they are 
invariably infertile. There must be, and is, a 
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very heavy mortality among the eggs and 
young of wild ostriches. The chicks are very 
hardy once they get strong on the leg, but 
hyenas take their toll of them and destroy also 
a certain number of egg clutches each year. 
I believe it requires more than one hyena to 
get the birds clear to rob the nest. The cock 
ostrich is a formidable bird and usually is 
handy by day and, as has been said, sits by 
night. 


STRICHES are queer creatures and, like 

all other livestock, require knowing. 
The cock bird can rip one open with a side- 
ways kick, which has considerable reach. 
Lord Delamere had in those days an ostrich- 
farm at Njoro, which he put in charge of a 
Scots shepherd, Sam McCall, whom he had 
imported from north of the Tweed. One day 
Samuel came limping up to him and said: 
*My lord, I think before one has anything to 
do with these birds one should have been 
hatched in the same nest!’ 

One ostrich-catching season a_ brother 
farmer and | were acting white hunters to a 
former Governor of Uganda who came to us 
to shoot a buffalo. On the way to our camp 
on the slopes of Suswa, all of us as usual 
mounted, we spotted a cock and hen ostrich 
with a strong brood of chicks, which must 
somehow have got away unnoticed by either 
Diamond or myself. We turned to His 
Excellency and, in as brief an explanation as 
possible, told him the chicks were young 
enough to ride down and how to do it. He 
was all for a try. And so we set ourselves and 
our exalted friend in motion. After a long 
and scattered chase we acquired five young 
birds, of which His Excellency had got two 
an excellent effort for a novice. 

That night in camp, at dinner, His 
Excellency said he had been reading the game 
ordinance and found he had broken the law 
by catching ostriches without a licence. He 
said it could be put right, however, if Geoff, 
my friend, and I, both ostrich-farmers, could 
each give him a rupee, when he would be our 
bona fide employee. We each solemnly 
presented him with a rupee. On the way to 
bed, Geoff said to me: ‘Jack, you old stiff, 
I'll bet you haven't a licence.’ 

*Have you?’ I said. ‘Tell the truth.’ 

*What does it matter, anyway?’ he said. 
*So long as His Excellency is happy, a rupee 
is not much to pay for two ostriches.’ 
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‘BONES’ 


WAS on a walking safari in the Eastern 

province of Tanganyika, East Africa. It 
was my thirty-fifth day out and on the morrow 
I was due to reach the railway-line at Ruvu. 
There I was to spend four days, supervising 
the erection by some five hundred villagers of a 
temporary rice-market of poles and grass, 
which was all in the day’s work for me as a 
District Officer. Later, I would take a train 
for my headquarters in Dar es Salaam, on the 
coast, some 70 miles east, to report to my 
District Commissioner, to rest after my travels, 
and to tackle the inevitable pile of office 
correspondence awaiting me. 

On the final night before moving to the 
comparative civilisation of a wayside railway- 
station I was sleeping in a village of the 
Wandengereko tribe. My tent was pitched 
under a tree just outside, sited so that all 
village smells were blown away from me. A 
space some 30 paces square had been cleared 
with hoe and hatchet—to discourage snakes, 
and in the centre of it was the camp-fire—to 
discourage lion or leopard. 

It was the custom in these parts that the 
Headman, who would be your host next day, 
should send his men as porters to carry your 
loads. And thus, before sunset that evening, 
twenty-five lusty youths of Ruvu had reported 


at my camp, each with food and blanket and 
with a head-pad and a skein of rope that he 
had made fresh from bark, reeds, or grasses 
during his walk from Ruvu. The ropes were 
to secure my loads in the morning. The 
porters, with my own camp-followers 
namely, my interpreter and two orderlies, my 
cook and personal servant, and a corporal with 
three constables of the Police 
stretched round the camp-fire 
spokes round a hub. 

By 9 p.m. I was asleep on my camp-bed in 
the tent, and silence reigned except for the 
occasional night-noises from the bush. 

At 2a.m., wakened by my servant with a cup 
of tea, I was dressed and standing over the 
camp-fire while orderlies dragged my kit 
from the tent and made way for the corporal 
with his tent-striking party. And within half- 
an-hour of my rising, in place of a tent fully 
furnished, I would see a line of twenty-five 
loads, each with a porter securing it with rope 
to his fancy, until suddenly, * Tayari, effendi,’ 
boomed the corporal, signifying that we were 
ready. ‘Safari,’ echoed l—and we were off. 

It was not yet 3 a.m., but, with six hours’ 
walking ahead of us at sea-level in the tropics, 
we were thinking of the sweat of those last 
few miles in the sunlight and were anxious to 


were soon 
like wheel- 
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break the back of our journey before dawn. 
Each orderly and policeman carried a gleaming 
hurricane-lamp and had his appointed position 
in the marching file; and | brought up the rear, 
with an orderly as gun-bearer. At night the 


dust does not rise; but, before dawn, I would 
move to the front to avoid discomfort, and 
perhaps to get a bit of shooting. 


GENERALLY took breakfast halfway, 

towards dawn; and I remember I was on 
the point of asking Salehe, my interpreter, 
about a suitable halt. ‘We are just coming 
to a small hamlet, sir,’ he had replied. ‘A 
hundred yards beyond there is a stream, the 
local water-supply. There you can eat while 
the porters rest and drink.’ My cook carried 
a satchel holding a thermos of tea, bread, 
butter, and six hard-boiled eggs—at 100 for 
one shilling! Just as Salehe spoke, I found I 
could see the shape of thatched roofs against a 
lightening sky. It must have been 5.30 a.m. 

I was about to pass between two dim huts, 
when there was a crash to my left. The door 
of the nearest hut fell outwards and a figure 
staggered over it to fall prostrate at my feet. 
Hands grasped my ankles as I halted. 

All I could see was that the figure had little 
or nothing on, which, of course, is fairly 
normal for these parts. ‘Get up,’ I said in 
Swahili. No response. ‘Corporal,’ ordered 
I, ‘bring a lamp.’ Meantime Salehe began to 
address the figure in a tribal dialect, and I 
asked: ‘Can you get any sense out of him?’ 

‘Out of her,” corrected Salehe. ‘It’s a girl. 
I know she understands me, but { cannot 
fathom her reply. She seems to have an 
impediment in her speech.’ 

At this moment the lamp turned up, and I 


found myself staring down at a naked girl of 


about marriageable age—that is, in these parts, 
about fifteen years. Her only visible article 


of attire was wrapped around her face, as if 


she hoped she were invisible. 

‘Well, get her off her knees for goodness’ 
sake, Salehe,’ said I, ‘and find out quickly 
what she wants. I’m hungry.’ 

At last the girl stood up, with the rag held to 
her face; and it was only with the greatest 
patience that we persuaded her to drop her 
hands, and with them the covering rag. 

I know we all gasped; even the hard-bitten 
old corporal gave vent to language not usually 
associated with a Police N.C.O. of seventeen 
years’ service. The girl’s face was all awry, 
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and the piece of it which should have been her 
left nostril, horribly enlarged and distorted, 
hung down her chin like a miniature elephant’s 
trunk. ‘Elephantiasis?’ I asked Salehe. 
“Surely not. I have never seen this before.’ 

Salehe, who had been questioning the girl 
under difficulty all the time, turned to me and 
said: ‘No, sir. Listen to me.’ 

The forthcoming explanation was gruesome 
in the extreme, but, before it was half done, | 
checked the interpreter in his cross-examination, 
since, having made my decision, I wanted to 
get things moving. ‘Corporal,’ I said, 
turning round, ‘one man to lead the porters to 
water—park loads—drink—rest. You, with 
the remaining constables and orderlies, will 
knock up this village, collect every able- 
bodied man, gather in the bush sufficient 
material for a litter, construct the litter, 
choose the ten strongest villagers as bearers 
for it, then report back to me.’ 

We turned back to the girl, now at my 
orders once more sitting at my feet, for she was 
too weak to stand, and slowly I learnt her 
story. It was hard going for us all, for not only 
did her disfigurement affect her enunciation, 
but also she was shivering with weakness and 
with fright. 


HE girl had, I found, never seen a white 
man before. In what she had now done 
she had disobeyed her father and broken tribal 
custom. The tale, as interpreted to me by 
Salehe, was that it is an Ndengereko custom, 
as with many tribes, to look upon all girls as 
unclean from the day a certain physical 
change takes place which turns them from 
children into women. This ‘unclean’ period 
lasts until the day they marry. Throughout 
the period the girls are secluded. The sun 
must never see them. They live in special huts 
and may see no males except their maternal 
uncles. They are called ‘ mwali’, and are often 
boxed up for so long—nine months or more— 
that their normally coal-black skins turn 
coffee-colour for lack of sun. 
Now this girl, when she became a mwali, had 
a small wart on her nostril which her father 
had never bothered to notice before; but now 
that he began his search for a suitable husband, 
he realised that this wart might reduce her 
value in the marriage-market. Normally a 
girl of this tribe should fetch four or five goats, 
with, possibly, a couple of iron hoe-heads 
thrown in for good measure. But the father 





of some likely suitor, glad of any excuse to 
reduce costs, might argue that this wart was 
good reason for reducing the bride-price 
payable by him on his son’s behalf. So her 
father called in the local witch-doctor. 

‘A simple operation,’ said the witch-doctor, 
snipping off the wart with a rusty, home-made 
tool, then slapping a slice of cow-dung on the 
bleeding wound. ‘I will call again in a week. 
The place should be healed by then.’ 

But by next week a new growth had started 
at the nostril, and after a second operation yet 
a third growth, whereupon the doctor, 
fearing for his reputation, muttered darkly 
about suspected witchcraft, saying: ‘It is 
medicine for the spirit, not for the flesh, she 
needs. A costly business!’ and conveniently 
disappeared for good. 

The father, a poor man in any case, was 
afraid to call for further treatment that he 
could ill afford and he never entertained the 
idea of a European hospital, where treatment 
would have been given free. Alas, a mwali 
may not travel by day, and night travel is only 
for the very brave. Anyhow, as local witch- 
doctors loudly advertised to their own 
advantage, ‘no one ever escaped alive from a 
white man’s hospital.’ 

And so the poor girl remained in seclusion, 
as the lump at her nose, now aggravated by 
bush doctoring, grew and grew. Her family 
regarded her as accursed, and, as the growth 
sapped her vitality, so also the urge to feed and 
tend her diminished within the family circle. 
She was gradually dying, and must have recog- 
nised death’s approach. 

And then good fortune smiled upon her. 

Early one evening two strangers passing 
through the village stopped to chat with her 
father, and it so happened that the ensuing 
conversation took place opposite her door 
and within her hearing. ‘We are travelling 
south to Bupu,’ the strangers told her father. 
‘Twenty-five of us go to carry the loads of the 
Administrative Officer from Bupu to Ruvu 
to-morrow morning.’ 

“This is interesting,” said her father. ‘I 
would wish to see and hear this white man. i 
shall start this evening, sleep halfway in my 
brother’s village, and be in Ruvu to greet you 
in the morning.’ 

The strangers passed on, and then and there 
the girl made her decision. She would throw 
herself upon this white man’s mercy—it was 
her only hope. Busily she set to work upon 
her door. It had been secured on the outside 
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for days in case an evil spirit persuaded her to 
break custom and come out into the open for 
help. All she had to do was to dig a hole 
through the mud wall, pass her hand through, 
and juggle with the securing tackle. 

A healthy person could have done this in an 
hour, but in her weak state the girl had to work 
most of the night, with long rest intervals, and 
she was still loosening the fastenings when— 
she heard my porters in the roadway. In 
desperation she strained at the door, throwing 
her weight upon it until finally the whole 
shooting-match collapsed with her on top just 
as I was passing. 


S the girl’s story ended, the corporal came 
up with picked men carrying the com- 
pleted litter. I signed to the girl to struggle 
into it. The corporal detailed off the first four 
carriers, ordered the relief men to fall in 
behind, and off they went. 

I followed to the river where my porters 
proper sprang to their loads and moved off 
with them in the rear of the litter, and I was 
left to swallow a belated breakfast in company 
with the cook, the servant, and Salehe, who 
stayed behind to escort me. Believe me, my 
appetite was poor. Back in Dar I had a 
friend who normally shared the same table 
with me for meals at the club when I was in 
the station. He was the surgeon at the Sewa 
Hadji Hospital for Africans, and I had long 
had an arrangement with him whereby I 
would send out of the bush any likely-looking 
subject I might find on my travels. He, Mac, 
revelled in out-of-the-way operations and was 
always thankful for new material. 

So at Ruvu in the station-master’s office | 
first signed a warrant for the transport of the 
girl and one orderly by train to Dar, next 
wrote out a chit to Mac, then sent off an 
orderly to the nearest shop to buy food for the 
two travellers, and, finally, went off to my tent 
for a bath. When the first train, a goods, 
arrived, I strolled over to have a chat with the 
guard, who proved to be an old acquaintance, 
a bearded Sikh who readily agreed to carry 
the girl and her escort in his guard’s van, and, 
having ascertained the train’s approximate 
time of arrival in Dar, I got a phone-call 
through to the hospital for an ambulance. 


oun days later I myself stepped off the 
morning train on to Dar platform, and 
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later drove over to the club for lunch. There 
I met an enthusiastic Mac, who was full of the 
latest arrival, as he called her. ‘A fatty 
tumour—that’s what I call it at the moment, 
my lad. We shall see what we shall see—but, 
of course, I have not dared to operate yet, 
the girl is so shocked and so emaciated, though 
I must say she is already putting on weight 
and shows amazing spirit. Come to think of 
it, | believe a visit from you would do her 
good. How about it?’ 

So after lunch Mac and I left the club 
together and, having picked up Salehe at the 
office to act as interpreter, we made for the 
hospital and a certain bed. I cannot describe 
the look that girl gave me. To her I was a 
god, and through me she was going to get well. 
I could interpret that part of what she wanted 
to say without any interpreter’s help, just by 
looking down into her eyes that never left my 
face—and I took my cue from that. 

*Tell her,’ | said in Kiswahili to Salehe, ‘tell 
her in her own language that I am her father 
and her mother, her lord and master who 
orders her to get well-—and that quickly. 
She shall eat well. She shall obey this 
doctor, who is my brother. Let her know 
that she will be put to sleep by strange medicine. 
Her pain will be as nought, and when she 
wakes, the growth will have vanished.’ 


She answered very shyly, very prettily: 


‘You are my master. I will get well,’ and, as, 
watching her, I listened to Salehe’s inter- 
pretation, I felt a lump in my throat. After 
all, one did not know how malignant or how 
deep-seated the tumour would prove to be, 
or what might be the upshot of the operation. 
As Mac said to me while he accompanied 
me to the door: ‘ Brother, it is all a matter of 
psychology. She has such amazing faith in 
us, but that faith might wane if I left her long 
with the growth still there. Operate at the 
earliest possible moment is my theory, and let 
us hope that her mental condition, favourable 
as it is, will offset her bodily weaknesses.’ 
Well, after that, I called every day at the 
hospital and was even able to see her once 
after the operation before I ‘went out’ again. 
When I returned a month later, she had just 
been discharged, fully cured, according to the 
jubilant Mac. And that, thought I, was that. 


COUPLE of years later smallpox broke 
out amongst the Wandengereko and I 
was sent out to organise things. It so 
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happened that once again I passed through 
that hamlet on my way to Ruvu, to collect a 
consignment of lymph for vaccinations. 

I passed at the same time—I even planned 
to take breakfast at the same stream, and, to 
my amazement, the same thing happened. 
The crash of a door flung open, the patter of 
hurrying feet, the prostration at my feet, even 
the grasping of my ankles—the whole act all 
over again. And as I looked down, there was 
the identical female figure, and there was the 
covered lump pressed to a face-in-shadow. 
But, as I bent down, I saw the difference . . . 

Even in the dim, fore-dawn light I could see 
that this person was prettily dressed, and, as I 
gently pulled at her shoulder, signifying that 
she should get up, the girl literally sprang up 
with an excited gurgle, still clutching, I may 
say, the lump to her face. But now she dropped 
her hands and with them the ‘lump’, which 
she now uncovered. It was a baby, which 
she placed uncontrolledly in my arms and 
stood back, still gurgling. And the baby 
gurgled also—there in my arms as I looked at 
the girl. 

She was a fine strapping wench now, with 
only a scar to show where the disfiguring lump 
had been. ‘By Jove,’ I said to myself in 
English—she would not have understood, 
anyway—‘it’s you. A beauty queen now 
but with a wrinkle.’ 

As I looked round for help, for the girl 
simply would not take the baby back, a hand- 
some young man strode out towards me 
through the door from which the woman had 
come. The house, I could see, was the 
largest and finest in the hamlet. 

‘Greetings, great master,’ the man boomed. 
‘I am this woman’s man and it is with my 
permission that she came out ahead of me to 
greet you and to show you this male child, our 
first-born. She does not yet speak Kiswahili 
as you and I; but through me she asks 
permission to name the child after you. But 
for you she would never have had a man, 
never have borne a son. I also beg this 
favour of you, therefore, for I through you 
have gained a good wife, a good mother.’ 

Well, I gave that child my name, and in the 
process I was again late for breakfast. I had 
to hear their story. The girl had come back 
plump, well-fed, and groomed. The husband 
had had to pay astiff price for her in competition 
with suitors from other villages. But she had 
proved herself worth every penny of it. They 
were blissfully happy, and, moreover, before 





they were done, they hoped to have a quiver- 
ful of sons, for he was well-to-do and could 
support a large family. 

So eventually I went on to my belated break- 


The 


THE BOAT 
fast, but with a difference, for this time I had 
a huge appetite, quickened by the thought: 
What a gloriously happy ending to a truly 
human story! 


Boat 
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N the year 1789, among other events, the 
French Revolution broke out. There also 
occurred a small disaster for the benefit of 
mankind. ‘None could have imagined the 
wreck of the Adventure was of any import at 
all, but it was to cause a great salvation, and 
a slight miscarriage of justice. 

On a wild night that luckless ship, outside 
the mouth of the Tyne, was making for 
Newcastle through furious gale-lashed seas. 
In sight of the Priory ruins and the two river 
towns of Shields, the vessel was battered by 
terrific breakers and driven on to the rocks. 
The crowds who watched the calamity from 
the neighbouring cliffs and quays saw the 
sailors clinging to the rigging, and heard their 
cries for help, but.no boat was strong enough 
to put off to their assistance. One by one, the 
doomed men, numb and exhausted, lost their 
hold on masts and spars, dropped down into 
the icy waters, and were swept out of sight. 

Next morning many bodies were lying 
stranded on the cruel Black Midden reef, and 
others were washed up on the beach at Priors 
Haven. Two men stood side by side and saw 
the slow salvage of the dead, but they hardly 
exchanged any comments upon the tragedy. 
Their lives moved on different courses. Old 
Nicholas Fairles was a Justice of the Peace 
and respected on Tyneside. Young William 
Wouldhave was a journeyman-painter of a 
flighty disposition. 

In the course of a long life Fairles had wit- 
nessed many similar disasters, but the loss of 
the Adventure was a spectacle that stirred his 
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deepest feelings. Ships were replaceable—men 
were not. It was full time something was 
done. So next day he convened an open 
meeting that was crowded to the doors, and a 
committee was elected from the local residents 
on both sides of the river. Then, in a public 
hall at South Shields, six shrewd men debated 
for hours. They were Nicholas Fairles, now 
chairman by general approval, Cuthbert 
Marshall, William Masterman, Michael Rock- 
wood, Joseph Roxby, and Henry Heath. 
Obviously little could be done to prevent the 
frequent wrecks, but a way must be found to 
save hundreds of sailors from perishing at 
their doors. 

‘A rescue-boat,’ proposed Roxby suddenly. 

They were all in agreement at once. 

*‘Unsinkable, buoyant, and not to be 
capsized,’ amplified Heath. 

‘I remember a most 
Memel,’ burst out Rockwood. 
Norway yawl.’ And he added in an apolo- 
getic way: ‘You see—it saved my life.’ 

He might have given a long reminiscence of 
his own violent shipwreck, but at this point 
Fairics interposed with a practical suggestion. 
‘Why not offer a reward for a drawing?’ 

‘Or a model?’ said Masterman. 

When the meeting broke up the two ideas 
had been officially combined. 


excellent craft at 
‘A kind of 


OUNG Wouldhave (Willy to his few 
friends, and so why not to us?) sat over 
his sea-coal fire at his tumbledown house in 
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Liddell Street. His wife Hannah was opposite 
him, rocking their baby girl on her knee, and 
singing her to sleep with a voice as plain and 
honest as her face. The ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens and his last voyage ‘to Noroway over 
the foam’ mingled with the rumbling clatter 
of the busy Shields traffic, and possibly the 
words began to arouse a train of thought in 
her mind. ‘Mister Fairles has advertised in 
the Gazette for the model av a rescue-boat,’ 
she said. 

“Aye.” Willy was a man of few words. His 
features might have been hacked out of granite. 
His nose had a Roman obstinacy; his mouth 
was perverse and wilful. ‘Aye?’ but this 
time his monotonous had a lilting 
intonation. 

*There'’ud be a fortune in it, maybe.’ 

‘Wha cares for guineas?’ said Willy. 

“The guineas are nobbut, the 
ivirything.’ 

The journeyman-painter nodded gloomily. 

“Now, you mak a model,’ went on Hannah 
persuasively, ‘and pit aal yor wits intil it.’ 

‘But ah cudna 

‘Tha cud, and tha knaws it, man.’ 

Willy considered a while. 

*Tha knaws hoo to play the organ, Willy, 
and tha made a grand magnetic machine, and 
tha weighed oop a sunk ship last year, and 
tha has a true gift for philosophy. But tha 
canna mak a model to satisfy the gentry?’ 

‘The gentry wouldna listen to me,’ argued 
Willy. 

*Tha cud try,’ said his wife unanswerably. 


voice 


lives are 


| URING the next few days Willy Would- 
have thought a great deal about the 
problem, but, however he cudgelled his brains, 


he got no practical result. For who could 
devise a simple craft that would not draw too 
much water, and be able to right itself if it 
turned turtle in heavy breakers? His dour 
friendship with the organist of St Hilda's 
church almost faded from his mind; he forgot 
his secret ambition to be the clerk of that old 
Tyneside edifice. He bungled over painting 
a house. He worked badly at the local smithy. 
His philosophy failed to console him for being 
such an unresourceful fellow. On the night 
when his wife sent him out to fetch water he 
was in a very bad mood indeed. There was a 
heavy scowl on his brow, and he slouched 
along with a downcast head. An old woman, 
on her way back from the Field House Well, 
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had stopped at a street corner, trying to 
balance a full bucket on her head to relieve 
the strain on her arms. She hardly liked to 
ask for assistance as Willy went gloomily by, 
but at last she called out in a sharpened 
voice: ‘Wey, lad, lend auld Jenny a hand!’ 
Willy liked the plodding old creature, so 
he went to her help at once, then suddenly 
peered down into the pail with a most intent 
expression. 
*Wha’s wrang wi’ ye, hinny?’ she demanded. 
Willy didn’t trouble to answer. He was 
staring at the halves of a wooden dish floating 
on the surface. They floated points upward. 
When he turned them over, they always 
righted themselves. ‘Ah've bin a blind fool,’ 
said Willy triumphantly, ‘but Providence 
chooses queer tools. Aweel, fool or tool, 
the Lord knaws best.’ He swung up the pail 
and dumped it down on Jenny’s old grey head. 
The wooden halves performed the miracle 
again as the water slopped over the edge. 
‘Yor a guid lad,’ said the woman, ‘if ye are 
a daft ane. Come hame wi’ me for a dram?’ 
‘No to-night,’ said Willy, ‘thanking ye 
kindly. Aa’m off—to mak a model.’ 


GOOD many models were submitted to 

the committee later on. The chairman 
and his five members studied them critically 
on the Town Hall board. There were card- 
board boats, tin boats, wooden boats ranged 
under the noisy gas-jets, but somehow none 
of them seemed to be exactly right. The local 
inventors stood apart and watched the inspec- 
tion. Among them was a boatbuilder, Henry 
Greathead. Willy Wouldhave lounged near 
the door. Greathead was a burly, powerful 
fellow going bald, and a few scanty locks fell 
over his broad forehead. His manner was 
brisk and capable, and his cravat sat in 
flawless folds. Willy’s wife had sleeked down 
his thick hair with grease and tried to remove 
some paint smears on his frieze coat, but the 
Jack-of-all-trades looked as clumsy and 
antagonistic as ever. 

“Now, gentlemen,’ announced Fairles at 
last, ‘all these models have their merits. | 
think we should somehow endeavour to 
combine their most laudable points.’ 

‘But the Norway yawls—’ began Rockwood 
in a high, persistent voice. 

“Never mind the Norwegians, sir,’ snapped 
Roxby. ‘We want a British boat.’ 

“We want a Tyneside boat,’ put in Master- 





man, ‘invented, and 
Northumbrians.’ 

“And men of Durham, of course,’ said 
Marshall. 

*Oh, quite so, sir. 
tongue.’ 

“We have a_ professional boatbuilder 
present,’ said the chairman at once. He 
indicated Greathead, who bowed his acknow- 
ledgments amid a murmur of applause. 

“Would you be willing to undertake such a 
project?’ went on Fairles briskly. 

‘Yes, perfectly willing, perfectly.’ 

But the matter was not settled yet. 

‘The boat,’ went on the chairman, ‘must be 
double-rowed, with a curved keel like our 
cobles, made buoyant with cubes of cork, 
and 

*Na, na,’ muttered Willy from the back- 
ground. ‘Copper boxes—copper keel.’ 

“As I see it,’ put in Masterman with a fine 
display of knowledge, ‘this is the real principle 
to adopt for our life-saving craft. Take a 
prolate spheroid body and divide it into 
quarters, each quarter is elliptical and nearly 
resembles a section of a bowl—’ 

‘Wey, hast tha bin to the Field Hoose Well?’ 
said Willy under his breath. 

The flow of eloquence went on after rather 
a guilty pause: ‘—-having a curvature with 
projecting ends. This, thrown into the open 
sea or broken water, may be upset, but cannot 
remain bottom up.” And, having made his 


built, manned by 


A mere slip of the 


point, Masterman moved quietly away from 


the vicinity of Willy’s model. 

Willy, meanwhile, was studying Greathead’s 
contribution with open and _ undisguised 
scorn. ‘A butcher’s tray or a tailor’s lap- 
board!’ he said contemptuously. ‘If tha pits 
the fool thing in a bucket av water—’ 

But the experiment was not tried . . . 


ATER the committee left the Town Hall 
and went into a neighbouring tile manu- 
factory. and Greathead, manipulating a soft 
lump of clay, soon produced another dubious 
craft. Rockwood was still prattling about the 
Norwegian yawls, but nobody took much notice 
of his long-winded reminiscences. Masterman 
made rather confusing diagrams with a 
burnt stick upon an old playbill. Greathead 
patted the clay into a final smoothness. Then 
the chairman summed up the whole matter 
with a few well-chosen words. ‘I propose that 
the boat will be built in Mr Greathead’s dock 
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The keel will be of copper to—to prevent 
any ripping of seams. The air-chambers will 
also be of copper, as cork might-——become 
water-logged. The craft will be double-rowed, 
of course, and the bows and stern of corre- 
sponding height. I think we should invite Mr 
Greathead to construct a wheeled carriage to 
transport our boat into the sea. I feel sure 
that the craft will bring fame to Tyneside 
and save many imperilled lives. And now,’ 
after his motion was carried unanimously, 
‘if you have any further comments, gentle- 
as. s 

*‘Do you ‘not think, Mr Chairman,’ said 
Roxby, ‘that it should have a more dignified 
name?’ 

“Why not call it the lifeboat?’ proposed 
Fairles. 

A round of applause broke out, and then 
the proceedings would have ended if Willy 
had not lumbered forward and banged his 
clenched fist on the bench. 

‘Well, my good fellow,’ inquired the chair- 
man, ‘have you anything to say?’ 

‘Aye,’ said Willy in smothered 
*Tha’s goin’ to copy my model.’ 

There was an uneasy silence. 
looked at each other. 
hardly to blame. The honour of Tyneside 
was at stake. They knew well enough that 
they might be making maritime history, and 
historical events usually demanded a suitable 
central figure. But Willy was a very poor 
figure of a man as he stood there before them 
defiantly, with the smudges of paint on his 
mended coat, and his gangling body slumped 
over the bench. 

*This is not your model,’ said Fairles, point- 
ing to Greathead’s clay handiwork, * but the 
result of our combined inspirations.’ 

‘Except the yawl,’ said Rockwood in a 
despondent voice. 

*‘Damn yor inspirations,’ said Willy. ‘I 
was a fool to mak it. I might ha’ knawn yor’d 
cheat me, a poor man afore his betters. But 
it’s the lives Aa thocht av, so tak ma idea, and 
mak the best on’t. I ha’ no more to say.’ 

“My good Wouldhave,’ said the chairman 
pacifically, ‘I am sorry you have taken up 
such an attitude. Certainly your little model 
had its merits, too, and doubtless you spent 
much time on it. So I feel you should be 
recompensed by the sum of two guineas.’ 

He produced the amount from his own 
pocket and offered it with a smile, but Willy 
struck the coins from his hand, and they 


tones. 


They all 
Perhaps they were 
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rolled across the floor. ‘Wha cares for 
guineas?’ he said under his breath, and, 
having made his grand gesture, he strode out 
into the night. 


HE building of the lifeboat was begun in 
Greathead’s yard, and from the first 
everybody was convinced of its eventual 
success. Nothing else was talked of in all 
the Tyneside inns. Even the doings of the 
frog-eating Frenchies failed to arouse local 
interest. Occasionally the committee spoke 
of Willy with a vague sense of compunction, 
and Fairles managed inconspicuously to 
make him some amends. Willy was invited 
to assist in the plans for making a new dock, 
and in the summer he became the clerk of 
St Hilda’s church.. He accepted his two 
honours with a rough and uncouth dignity, 
but refused, as a matter of principle, to view 
the progress of the lifeboat. He was probably 
the only Tyneside man who did not attend 
the launching ceremony, and that night he 
blamed his wife with violence for having 
joined the crowds. ‘Aa told tha no to gang,’ 
said Willy. *Divent tell me aboot the huzzas!’ 
Hannah only looked at him meaningly. A 
wry smile played round her mouth. 

‘Gud faith! 
asked sharply. 
appointed Pleased that Greathead had 
somehow failed—disappointed about that 
failure. For it was his lifeboat, after all, 
whatever his betters might say. 

‘The boat wasna so bad,’ said his wife 
reluctantly, ‘when they pit it intil the watter. 
But instead of loupin’ thaa, it joost stuck in 
tha sands—and ivirybody laughed.’ 

‘Aa thocht it wud stick,’ mused Willy. 

*Then wey didn’t tha say so? Why daun’t 
tha say wha’s wrang? Oh aye—some nicht 
it will stick agen when it’s wanted oot at sea, 
and tha’ll be more dead on the Black Middens 
or washin’ oot ower tha bar!’ 

*Aweel-—tis the lives,” said Willy at last. 
*Aa'm in no mind to be a murderer. But I 
canna gang to the gentry agen!’ 

“Then Aa’ll gang in yor place,’ Hannah 
declared. 

‘Aye, lass—tha gang. Tell Mister Great- 
head his wheels are a’ at fault. Tell him to 
tak aff those fool wheels that are only a fut 
deep, and use—aye, coach-wheels. And 
they ‘ll launch the lifeboat fine.’ 

And so, tying a shaw! over her head, and 
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Did summat go wrang?’ he 
He was pleased—and dis- 


carrying the baby in her arms, Hannah 
trudged off to the yard and gave her husband’s 
message. 


a Willy’s notion was used without 
the least acknowledgment; again he 
accepted his bad luck with his usual philosophy. 
The second time the craft was launched the 
affair went without a hitch, and Willy watched 
the copper-keeled boat pass all its tests 
triumphantly. On the following Sunday a 
thanksgiving service was held in St Hilda’s 
church, and Willy blew the bellows for his 
friend the organist, but when he thought of the 
good fortune of Henry Greathead his energy 
slackened and the last hymn died away in a 
wheezy lament. 

As the years went by the journeyman-painter 
fell on unfortunate times, and only his pittance 
as clerk sustained the little family. His 
daughter left the free school to take her share 
in earning a living, and tramped the Tyneside 
streets with a creel among the stalwart 
fishwives. Hannah took in fine sewing until 
her sight began to fail, and then earned a lesser 
wage by knitting several hours a day. In the 
long winter nights when the sea raved over 
the Tyne bar Willy used to read aloud to her 
from the Shields Gazette by the light of a 
farthing dip. On the first week of March in 
1802 he came on a scrap of news that brought 
a flush into his lean cheeks and an angry glint 
in his eyes. ‘“* Mister Greathead has recently 
pre-sented a petition to the Hoose av Com- 
mons—’’’ 

*Gan on,’ said Hannah sharply. 

Willy went on in a pompous voice, stumbling 
over the long words. ‘“Yor petiti-oner, 
havin’ bin instru-menta] in savin’ tha lives av 
so mony persons, the ability av the boat 
havin’ bin also es-tablish-ed, and yor petiti- 
oner havin’ derived little or no pecu-ni-ary 
ad-van-tage whativer from his invention, 
humbly hopes that the Honour-able Hoose 
will tak’ his case intil con-sider-ation, and 
grant yor petiti-oner such reward as this 
Honour-able Hoose shall see fut. At least 
three hundred persons have bin brocht 
ashore from ships in distress aff Shields since 
the es-tablish-ment of the lifeboat.” And it 
was a gud boat,’ said Willy, as he warmed his 
cold hands at the fire. *‘Oh aye, Providence 
and me did a braw job, there’s no denyin’ it. 
So I wilna fash mysel’ ower ony rewards or 
glory.’ 





*But Aa thocht yor wud be wan of the 
Tyneside ornamentals,” and Hannah wiped 
her shortsighted eyes when Willy wasn’t 
looking. ‘It doesna seem fair to me,’ she 


added for the thousandth time. 
‘Aye, it doesna,’ agreed Willy at last, ‘but 
thaa’s the way life gangs on.. .’ 


HE petition brought in an_ excellent 

harvest—for Henry Greathead. From 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle—five guineas. From the Registry 
of Arts—a gold medal and fifty guineas. 
From the Subscribers of Lloyds in acknow- 
ledgment of great talent—one hundred 
guineas. From the Corporation of Trinity 
House—one hundred guineas. From the 
Royal Humane Society—a medallion . . . 

On the Sth of June Parliament voted: ‘A 
sum not exceeding one thousand two hundred 
guineas be granted by His Majesty to Henry 
Greathead of South Shields in the County of 
Durham, boatbuilder, as a reward for his 
invention of the lifeboat, whereby great 
security is afforded to seamen and property 
in times of shipwreck.’ 

*Aweel,’ said Willy when he heard of the 
same and further benefits, ‘he built it, after 
aal. And he built it fine, no denyin’ it, though 
he couldna launch the boat. And wha cares 
for guineas, after aal?’ Then he heaved a 
mighty sigh. ‘But that diamond ring from 
the Emperor av the Roosias sticks in ma 
gizzard, lass. Aa’d ha’ liked it on yor finger, 
for yor’ve bin a guid wife tae me.’ 

The guid wife died after a long illness and 
was buried in St Hilda’s churchyard. Willy 
could not afford to put up a stone, as times 
were very hard, but, using the skill he had 
acquired at the blacksmith’s anvil long ago, he 
made a wrought-iron railing to fence in the 
humble plot. As the rough fellow passed 
middle age and went downhill with dignity, 
he wondered what would become of his 
daughter afterwards. If he could have looked 
into the future, he might have been mortified 
to know that a benevolent society would 
provide her in old age with an annuity of five 
pounds every year, and she would receive the 
parish pittance of fifteen pence per week. And 
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yet—perhaps he would have accepted that 
irony with his usual bluff philosophy. After 
all, Henry Greathead had become a bankrupt, 
for all his public triumphs. And when that 
lamentable news was printed in the Shields 
Gazette, Willy said that ‘It didna seem fair, for 
he was an honest gentleman,’ and this time 
his usual comment had the flavour of gener- 
osity. 

Willy lived long enough to see the rise and 
fall of Napoleon, to rejoice, like all good 
Tyneside men, over the victory of Trafalgar 
though he always said that north-country 
Collingwood was the greatest sailor afloat 
and to take a less professional interest in the 
battle of Waterloo. And as the lean years 
dragged slowly by and the old house in Liddell 
Street became even more broken-down and 
grimy he ceased to read the Shields Gazette 
and his own world narrowed round him. 
Through the gloom of old age and failing 
powers shone one last ruddy gleam when a 
bonfire blazed on Priors Haven for the 
coronation of George the Fourth. And about 
the time that England's new king sailed from 
Gravesend to visit his Hanoverian dominion 
Willy set out on the voyage from which there 
is no return. 

*Aa'’ve had a guid life,’ he said at the end, 
‘and done nobbut to be ashamed on. If 
Aa’ve bin a fool, Aa’ve bin a tool, for God's 
Providence so honoured me. And naething 
matters but that, nae doot, so Aa ha’ no 
regrets—except for that grand diamond from 
the Emperor av the Roosias. So joist pit oor 
names on a tombstane, lass, if yor can raise 
the wind, but naething aboot the boat, mind 
ye, for that’s between me and ma Maker. Aye, 
keep the bird in yor bosom, as the auld sayin’ 
rins.’ 

But, because his daughter loved him and was 
vain of his reputation, she managed to pay 
for a headstone with a plain design and 
inscription—the rough-and-ready limning of a 
small craft with a rounded keel and bows and 
stern of the same height according to a long- 
lost model, and the words: ‘Sacred to the 
Memory of William Wouldhave who died on 
the 28th December 1821, aged 70 years. 
Clerk of this Church and Inventor of the 
Lifeboat.’ 
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LXX.—My Midshipman Cousin 


[From Chambers’s Journal of October 1856] 


HE English fairy Puck appears to be the 

tutelary genius of midshipmen. His mis- 
chief and mirth, kindliness and thoughtless- 
ness, are the very impersonation of these brave 
manly children and boys. Theatrical repre- 
sentations are very popular on board ship, 
and my cousin was an admirable actor, when 
in the vein for it. Fair and small as he was, 
he impersonated the heroines of the stage with 
great effect; and this fact probably suggested 
the next joke in which he was an actor. An 
advertisement for a wife had for several days 
disgraced the national journal. One of his 
messmates answered it in a lady’s name, with 
all the false sentiment accordant with the 
subject. A reply was received, and a corre- 
spondence ensued, which afforded endless 
merriment to the midshipmen’s mess: the 
advertiser at last requested an interview, 
which, after a little coy hesitation on the lady’s 
part, was granted. He was desired to go to 
Portsmouth, and stand by the lamp-post 
nearest to the George Hotel, with a red 
pocket-book open in his hands, till a lady 
dressed in dark-blue silk should join him. 

In obedience to these instructions, a poor 
Cockney, attired at the unknown’s request, in 
‘lightish green, top-boots and spurs,’ took up 
his position in the High Street, and waited for 
the space of some hours at his post, exposed 
to all the street jocularity of a seaport, whilst 
the middies delightedly watched him from the 
inn windows. 

When at length they saw him turn wearily 
away, they sent a waiter after him with 
a note, purporting to be from the lady, 
who, with plausible excuses for her breach 
of appointment, invited her admirer to drink 
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tea with her at the Quebec Inn at six 
o'clock. With renewed hope, the Cockney 
again obeyed; and, at the time appointed, was 
charmed at being received by a very elegant 
young lady, fashionably dressed, and very 
amiable and condescending in manner. She 
modestly avowed herself to be as much 
pleased with her suitor as he was with her; 
informed him that she was mistress of a hand- 
some independence, and that she had no 
relations except ‘a brother or two and a few 
cousins,” to whom she was anxious to intro- 
duce him. The folding-doors of the apart- 
ment were then thrown open, and he found 
himself in a moment surrounded by some 
twenty or thirty midshipmen, who boisterously 
shook hands with him, pulling him from one 
to the other with frantic warmth of welcome. 
The bewildered and befooled stranger knew 
not what to do; he could not find words to 
answer their vociferous greetings; and bearing 
him in triumph to the tea-table, they began a 
merry series of persecutions. ‘As he was 
evidently a man of domestic habits,’ he must 
like tea; and cup after cup of the scalding 
beverage was forced down his throat, two or 
three holding his arms, whilst the others fed 
him with a spoon, till about a gallon had been 
thus administered. His lady-love then gravely 
suggested that he should allow her to trim his 
hair and whiskers, which were not at all to 
her liking; and, making a lather of milk and 
butier, was about to operate on him, when his 
loud cries for help became audible above the 
midshipmen’s screams of laughter; and the 
landlord entered the room, summoned assist- 
ance, and delivered the unfortunate from 
their tender attentions. 





The Bell-Rope Mystery 





P, ROSS 


WAS a small boy living in a remote High- 
land village, in the early years of this 
century, when the ‘Split’ occurred. For 
those, and they will be many, who do not 
readily remember this event, let me explain 


that it was a schism in the Free Church of 


Scotland, which itseif had had a stormy birth 
at the great Disruption of 1843, whereby, 
on union with the United Presbyterian Church, 
it now became divided into two bodies, the 
United Free Church and Free Church, known 
ever afterwards as the ‘U.F.s’ and the ‘Wee 
Frees’, the minority. 

These are the bare bones of the case. It 
would be impossible for me to convey an 
adequate impression of the heat engendered 
by the ‘Split’ in our village. I remember, 
however, that heat and passion there were, 
that few in the village were not partisans, 
even those who, in times of ‘peace’, were not 
noted for religious enthusiasm or observances. 
Even the children, who could not have been 
expected to appreciate doctrinal arguments, 
were involved, and there were bloody noses 
on school playgrounds resulting from simple 
accusations of * U.F.’ or‘ Wee Free’. 
extreme demonstration of feeling were circu- 
lated, the prize undoubtedly going to the old 
crofter woman who, in shooing away from 


Stories of 


her land some straying animals from a neigh- 
bouring croft of the other persuasion, shouted 
after them: ‘Go hom’, you U.P. horshes!’ 


l the height of the controversy an incident 
occurred which added considerable fuel 
to the flames. At 11 a.m. on a Sunday 
morning the elder on bell-ringing duty at 
the Free Church took a high and firm grasp 
of the bell-rope, preparatory to announcing 
the beginning of the Gaelic service, gave a 
mighty pull which usually rendered him 
airborne for a second, and crashed to the 
floor, with a length of rope round his neck, 
and a moderate degree of concussion. The 
bell-rope had been cut through, high up, to the 
last strand. 

Even among U.F.s it was felt that this was 
going too far——it was too much like sacrilege. 
As for the Wee Frees, their camp hummed 
like a wasps’ nest poked with a stick. Their 
intelligence service went into action with 
speed to find the culprit and bring him to 
justice, and it was made clear that justice in 
this case would be something more than the 
rigours of Dornoch Sheriff Court. Punish- 
ment would be physical and forcible. The 
village boiled and seethed with rumours, but 
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days passed and the criminal was still at 
large. 

It is true that one Saturday night a rash 
young man, unduly fortified by the cheap 
and strong liquor of that time, actually 
boasted that he had done it. A week later he 
was accidentally drowned. There were some 
Wee Frees who accepted this immediately as 
proof of guilt and divine retribution; U.F.s, 
however, could not accept a theory of such 
partisanship on behalf of Wee Frees. 

Tension continued, but as weeks and months 
passed, gradually tempers cooled and passion 
died. Other distractions appeared. Dr 
Bodie, celebrated mesmerist and magician, 
paid a visit to the village. His exhibition 
caused quite a sensation, and almost brought 
the more serious among Wee Frees and 
U.F.s together in condemnation of his black 
art. The Station Hotel went on fire mysteri- 
ously. There was the Rosehall murder, with 
the killer at large, and, like the bell-rope 
miscreant, remaining so. A controversy 
arose over the site of the proposed new 
post-office, north or south bank of the river, 
causing a secular schism bidding fair to rival 
the religious one, and mixing U.F.s and Wee 
Frees in opposing camps. Gradually the 
bell-rope affair lost interest and became a 
matter for reminiscence without heat or even 
speculation. 

The years passed and the First World War 
came. Sectarian quarrels shrivelled in that 
conflagration. 


I was after the Second World War 

living in East Africa at the time—that the 
matter cropped up again. It happened at a 
party, a mixed gathering, where most of those 
present were Scots, not entirely by accident, 
as it was the week of St Andrew's Day and 
Caledonian gatherings were common. Con- 
versation turned, as it tends to do in such 
company, to old scenes and incidents in the 
home country. Someone mentioned the 
‘Split’ and I found myself entertaining the 
company—at least so I hoped—with a cir- 
cumstantial account of the unsolved crime at 
the Free Church. I noticed that one of the 
circle, a middle-aged lady to whom I had been 
introduced, but whose name I had not caught 
in the babel of voices, kept her eyes fixed on 
me during my recital, a curious smile on her 
face. When I had finished and the con- 
versation had died momentarily, she spoke up 
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I was 


slowly, her smile broadening. ‘I! can tell you 
who cut the Wee Frees’ bell-rope.’ 

The effect of this statement on the gathering 
may not have been great. Perhaps they had 
not been paying such close attention as | 
would have wished. On me, however, it was 
Startling, to say the least. ‘Can you?’ I said, 
and with more point than politeness: ‘Who 
are you?’ 

‘I think,’ she replied, ‘you would know 
me better by my maiden name, Sutherland. 
It has just dawned on me who you are. You 
used to come to our house when | was young.’ 

Then I remembered. The Sutherlands, of 
course! The whole family had emigrated to 
Canada in the early century—father, mother, 
three sons and three daughters. Such mass 
emigrations were not uncommon at that time. 

“Are you Barbara?’ | asked. 

“No, Mary,’ she replied. ‘Barbara is still 
in Canada.’ 

“Wait a minute!’ I said. Memory was 
playing curious tricks. It is strange how the 
embers of little incidents of childhood, when 
fanned by some unusual stimulus, can blaze 
up again into bright fire. ‘Wait a minute! 
Don’t tell me! I believe / now know who cut 
that bell-rope!’ 


A SCENE in the village hall had suddenly 


lit up brightly in my memory—Dr 
Bodie’s exhibition of magic and mesmerism. 
I saw again the crowded hall on that night 
long ago, illuminated for the first time by 
the latest marvel, electricity. I had been 
rescued from the press of people, adults and 
children, struggling for seats by Willie 
Sutherland, ‘Big Willie’, idolised by myself 
and most village boys for his general prowess. 
He had tossed me on to a window-ledge and 
climbed up beside me himself, the best seat 
in the house. 

Then came Dr Bodie, large, swarthy, with 
waxed black moustache and luminous black 
eyes—-I see him now—coolly lighting his 
cigarette from the woman’s toe, while she 
sat, white and strangely deathlike, in the chair 
within the ‘cage of death’, from whose steel 
bars were flashing blue sparks, twenty 
thousand volts of electricity being passed 
through the woman’s body, harmlessly, for 
the magician had hypnotised her. 

I remembered the procession of villagers, all 
known to me, invited to the platform, quickly 
and easily hypnotised, made to talk nonsense, 





sing songs, assume crazy attitudes, and lapse 
into snoring slumber, while the audience 
rocked with mirth. And then, dramatically, 
after Sandy the porter, who had sworn that 
no one alive could mesmerise him, had been 
sent to sleep with a few passes, the maestro 
had advanced to the front and told the 
audience how the subject now in hypnotic 
trance would answer truthfully any questions 
put to him by members of the audience 
‘One at a time, ladies and gentlemen, please!’ 
The hushed silence; then the voice loud and 
clear from the back of the hall: ‘Who cut the 
rope of the Wee Frees’ bell?’ 

I remembered the buzz of excitement, the 
frantic attempts of Sandy to speak, the in- 
creasing noise and cat-calls when he failed to 
articulate, the derisive laughter, and Bodie 
trying to pacify the gathering. I turned 
round in excitement to Willie—but Willie 
Sutherland had vanished into thin air. How 
stupid of me not to have guessed! 

I said to Mary: ‘It was your brother Willie 
who cut that rope.’ 

She owned it was so. 

Poor Willie! He was killed on the Somme. 


VISITED my native village again a year or 
two ago, and found the inevitable changes 
wrought by time, for better and for 


THE BELL-ROPE MYSTERY 


worse. There were many strangers from the 
south, talking, to Highland ears, in outlandish 
accents. The old Free Church stood, greyer 
than ever, and the new United Free showed 
still raw with its mere forty years of existence. 
The old quarrel was deader than the dodo. I 
might have proclaimed from the Square the 
identity of the criminal of old with little risk 
of enlightening or interesting anyone. 

I went fishing on the loch, engaging as 
boatman Jamie Mackay, a man of seventy- 
odd, who, too, had wandered abroad for 
years, with many vicissitudes, and had now 
come home, still vigorous and hale. There is 
no occasion like a day's trout-fishing on a loch 
for quiet discussion of affairs in general. 
Jamie only too willingly harked back to old 
times, much further than I could go. I knew 
he would be interested; he himself was an 
elder in the U.F. Church. 

‘Jamie,’ I said, ‘I found out in Africa who 
cut the rope of the Wee Frees’ bell.’ 

‘Did you now?’ he said. ‘You found that 
oot? And who would it be?’ 

‘It was Willie Sutherland,’ I said. 

“Aye,” he said. ‘You're quite right. But 
Ah'll tell you more. It was on my shoulders 
that he stood to do it. Man, it’s aaful the 
things we'll do when we're young! But it’s a 
funny thing, man,’ he added reflectively, 
‘they never found oot yon Rosehall murderer.’ 


LL ——— 


Bicycling Boy 


A bicycling boy, a foolish youth, 
Vaguely seeking a thing called truth, 
Finding a joy in the open air, 

But otherwise not getting anywhere. 


He talked little, revealed still less, 

He had no feeling of loneliness, 

Happy, with now and then a thrill, 

As riding on Sunday down Granham [ill. 


Bowerchalk, Verwood, Chaddleworth, 
Stanford, Abingdon, back and forth 
He rode or waited with never a care. 
He found no truth but the open air 


The open air and no one by, 

Companionship of hill and sky 

A foolish youth, for truth he sought 

Not knowing what truth, what love he'd caught. 


H. M. MARGOLIOUTH. 
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Twenty Years Under the 


H11.—Diving for Evidence 


C. A. 


IR ROGER CASEMENT, traitor extra- 
7 ordinary of the First World War, was 
hanged on evidence collected from a scuttled 
ship twenty-five fathoms deep off Queenstown, 
Ireland. I helped to obtain that evidence. 

his, my first job of real diving, was perhaps 
the riskiest of all the tasks I undertook during 
my twenty years under the sea. Certainly it 
was a most unusual introduction to my trade. 
Work of extreme national importance is 
usually given only to experienced divers. 

One hundred and fifty feet below the tur- 
bulent surface of the Irish Sea lay the evidence 
that was needed to complete the case against 
Roger Casement, who was in the Tower of 
London awaiting trial. It was a hush-hush 
job, a rush-rush job, and, above all, a danger- 
ous job 
explosives. 

The ordinary introduction to a diver’s life in 
the Navy is the humdrum business of remov- 
ing wire from propellers, looking for torpedoes 
that have taken the wrong turning, and similar 
routine work. Later, I did all those jobs as a 
matter of course, but, thanks to the three 
letters V.G.I. my name had earned at the naval 
diving-school, my first task turned out to be 
a most important piece of work. After four 
months of intensive training at the Admiralty 
Diving School, Devonport, I had graduated 
with a ‘Very Indeed’—-the highest 
marking obtainable. 

These letters stood against my name on the 
draft-list of awaiting assignment to 
ships, when an urgent message came through 
from the Admiralty asking for two divers for 
special work—-one to be a man of long ex- 
perience, and the other to be a good young 
diver. Tired of hanging about on the draft- 
list and anxious to get to work as soon as 
possible, | had practically completed arrange- 
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Good 


divers 


Ihe evidence consisted largely of 


CHARD 


ments to change places with a mechanic diver 
aboard the battle-cruiser /ndefatigable, but at 
the last moment I learned that she was a 
Pompey ship. Being a Falmouth man, the 
idea of Portsmouth as a base was not very 
attractive to me; it meant a long cross-country 
journey when taking leave. For that trivial 
reason I refused the exchange. JIndefatigable 
went down with all hands shortly afterwards 
at Jutland. Hundreds of gallant lives were 
lost, including that of the man whose place | 
had almost agreed to take. I went on the 
Casement job. Strange, indeed, are the ways 
of Fate! 


OGER DAVID CASEMENT—he was 
deprived of his knighthood after his trial 
went to Germany in the early days of the 
war and tried to form a brigade for service 
against Britain from among the Irish prisoners- 
of-war. Failing to obtain any recruits for this 
treacherous project, he tried to persuade the 
German High Command to send an expedi- 
tionary force to Ireland. The Germans were 
not too keen on this idea, but they were more 
than willing to aid and abet the Sinn Feiners 
in a rebellion. Casement was, therefore, sent 
to Ireland to foment such a rebellion. He 
travelled in a German submarine, which acted 
as an escort for a ship carrying arms, ammuni- 
tion, and explosives to be used in the proposed 
rebellion. This vessel was named Aud and 
she sailed under the Norwegian flag. The 
British Secret Service got wind of the plan and 
the Aud was carefully shadowed by the British 
sloop Bluebell. 

At a point about ten miles off Queenstown, 
the Bluebell started to come up hand over fist, 
cleared for action, and it became obvious to 
the captain of the Aud that one shell among his 





dangerous cargo would send his ship and 
everybody aboard her sky-high. As a final 
gesture of defiance, the Aud ran up two German 
ensigns, and the ship was then scuttled. The 
crew took to the boats. 

Casement left his submarine in a collapsible 
boat and effected a landing on the coast of 
Ireland at a point near Tralee. He was cap- 
tured and charged with high treason. For the 
purpose of his trial, it was essential to know 
exactly what the Aud contained, and divers 
were therefore requisitioned from Devonport 
for the job of investigating her cargo. 

Danger threatened from more than one 
angle. The Germans were well aware that 
salvage work was in progress. On several 
occasions we found that the five buoys used to 
mark the position of the wreck had been re- 
moved, presumably by a German submarine. 
It was really surprising that the Boche was 
content with such half-hearted, almost childish 
measures. Although the diving operations 
were well protected by naval vessels, we were 
always wide open to attack by torpedo. The 
trick of removing the buoys achieved nothing 
except some delay, because we could always 
find the wreck easily enough from the shore- 
marks we had taken, plus a little dragging on 
the sea-floor in the neighbourhood. 


E sailed from Fishguard on the s.s. 

Inniscarry. It was one of the roughest 
trips in my wide experience of the sea, and the 
Inniscarry was the smelliest ship I was ever 
aboard. Her usual cargo consisted of cattle 
and geese. Decades of carrying these odori- 
ferous creatures had impregnated her from 
stem to stern with an overpowering stench. 
The smell was so foul that we remained on the 
wave-swept deck in preference to going below. 
The gale had one redeeming feature. There is 
little doubt that our passage was watched by 
at least one periscope, but the sea was so 
rough that it was almost impossible for a 
submarine to attack us. That the Germans 
were hanging about in the neighbourhood is 
amply proved by the fact that the /nniscarry 
was sunk on her return voyage. 

My own reaction to the news of the sinking 
of the /nniscarry was a sharp appreciation of 
the narrowness of our escape on the outward 
voyage. My diving mate from Devonport 
merely remarked: ‘About time that stinking 
old tub had a good wash.’ 

Twenty-five fathoms is a lot of water for any 


TWENTY YEARS UNDER THE SEA 


diver to work in. Being inexperienced, the 
prospect of working at such a depth was 
rather an ordeal for me. At various times I 
had to take a lot of chaff concerning the care 
I exercised in making ascents, but in the end 
this policy paid. 

A human being is constructed to live in the 
normal atmospheric pressure of 14 Ib. to the 
square inch. At a depth of 25 fathoms the 
pressure is about 66 Ib. to the square inch, and 
it is essential for the diver to maintain this 
pressure inside his suit to resist the squeeze 
of the sea. Pressure has many curious effects 
on liquids. As far as a deep-sea diver is con- 
cerned, the chief effect of extra pressure is that 
it enables his blood to dissolve more air. 
The oxygen of this extra air is used up by his 
system, but the nitrogen remains in solution, 
and when the pressure is removed the nitrogen 
escapes from the blood in the form of bubbles. 
It is rather like removing the cap from a bottle 
of fizzy lemonade; the gas imprisoned under 
pressure in the lemonade bubbles out as soon 
as the pressure is removed. Bubbles in the 
blood are extremely dangerous. They impede 
circulation in various parts of the body, caus- 
ing the complaint most dreaded by divers 
‘the bends ’——and, if they reach the heart, their 
effect may be as fatal as a thrombosis. Re- 


membering what I had been taught at diving- 
school, I used to come to the surface very 
slowly indeed, performing physical exercises 
at various stages of the ascent to assist in the 
dissipation of the excess nitrogen. 


IVING on the Casement job was a won- 

derful experience. The deep-blue colour 
of the water made the under-sea scene weirdly 
beautiful. Under water, everything appears 
to be slightly magnified, and this enhances the 
effect of strangeness. The sea-bottom was 
clean and firm, mostly sand and small shingle. 
There was ample light, although in the actual 
hold of the ship it was as black as Erebus, and 
having no torch I was obliged to work by 
touch. 

Outside the wreck, however, the light was so 
good that it occasionally seduced me into 
forgetting the depth, with the result that I 
went about my work too vigorouly. On these 
occasions a sudden feeling of deadly tiredness 
would warn me that before long I should be 
overcome and liable to commit the diving 
solecism of floating to the surface feet first. 
Immediate rest is imperative to ward off a 
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threatened spell of unconsciousness. A diver 
cannot lie down, because the air in his suit 
would rush to his feet and probably turn him 
upside down. The next best thing is to kneel 
down, and this I used to do, yawning wide and 
often, to get more air into my system. In 
addition, I used to press my nose against the 
glass of my helmet, blowing vigorously to 
clear my head. 

During three months of almost continuous 
diving on the Casement job, I grew accus- 
tomed to working at 25 fathoms, and on one 
occasion I stayed down for 2} hours without 
feeling any ill effects. My ascent to the surface 
after that dive occupied more than an hour. 

Speed was the essence of the assignment. 
The Government wanted a wide variety of 
samples from the Aud’s cargo in the shortest 
possible time. A preliminary examination of 
the ship showed that she was lying on her side. 
Ihe diver’s job was to go into her hold, fix a 
large grapnel in position, and then stand clear 
while the tug above dragged on the wire 
hawser attached to the grapnel. 

You have probably seen the gaming machine 
called the Rotary Merchandiser, in which the 
player tries to pick up articles by manceuvring 
a miniature grapnel. That game was played 
in deadly earnest in the black hold of the Aud. 
As the tug strained on the hawser, the large 
packing-cases came tumbling out on to the 
ocean-floor. It was distinctly dangerous to 
handle explosive cargo so roughly. It was a 
marvel that we were not all blown to smither- 


time to unload the ship package by package 
with the care due to that sort of cargo. 
Fortunately there were no untoward incidents, 
but when the samples were examined I must 
say that even in retrospect I suffered some 
inward qualms. 

The most interesting exhibit was packed in 
a case about 8 feet by 6 feet square. Inside 
was a metal cylinder, 6 feet by 3 feet, fitted 
with numerous dials and gadgets. As a 
mechanic diver, versed to some extent in 
engineering, | was able to appreciate that it 
was really a remarkable piece of construction. 
Actually, it was a big infernal machine, prob- 
ably the largest thing of its kind ever made. 
It was evidently intended for the demolition 
of some famous building—possibly the Law 
Courts, Dublin—as a signal for the start of 
the Irish Rebellion. In any crowded area, its 
explosion would have caused terrible loss of 
life. 

After sufficient evidence had been secured, 
my services were retained for some time in 
obtaining souvenirs of the Aud for notabilities 
of the day. There was a particular demand for 
rifles. The Germans had sent over, for the use 
of the Irish, rifles that had been captured from 
the Russians. Nearly everybody who was 
anybody in government, naval, and military 
circles had asked for one of these rifles. The 
issue was, however, strictly rationed, and only 
about a dozen were brought up as souvenirs. 
The German flags flown by the Aud just before 
she sank were retrieved and preserved as war 


cens. But it had to be done; there was no relics. 


The Wanton Heart 


The night is alive; there’s a murmur of mourning 
That drifts in the dusk like a ripple, a sigh, 

The ghost of a gesture to Autumn, a muted 
Lament as her footfall goes by. 


The desolate flutter, the stir in the woodland 
Has died. The last laggard has flown to the sun, 
And branches, abandoned, hang naked to tempest 
Now Autumn's full measure is run. 


Her tenure completed, its prodigal glory 
Took flight with the leaf and the unswerving wing, 
And even while enjoying the fruits of her bounty 
The wanton heart's dreaming of Spring. 


M. SHAND SMITH. 











Science at Your Service 





FLUORESCENT LIGHT BY HAND 

MOBILE fluorescent-lighting tube has been 

marketed, primarily for use as an indus- 
trial inspection-lamp. Its main advantage is 
the elimination of glare and shadow, which 
this type of lighting always gives. The shape 
of this appliance, as might be expected, is 
tubular. The casing is made of perspex, with 
protective rubber cushioning at the ends. Its 


total size is 12 inches long, with a diameter of 


1¢ inches, and it weighs only 9 ounces. The 
attached cable is plastics-covered, and it may 
be plugged into the main supply without the 
use of choke or control gear. The lamp is 
claimed to be resistant to water, oil, or other 
liquids, and to be flashproof. It has a spring 
clip enabling it to be used in a suspended 
position when this is preferable to hand-held 
use. The 6-watt tube has an illumination 
power which is approximately that of a 
60-watt bulb. 


DRIER PIPE-SMOKING 

A new pipe, scientifically designed to help 
the so-called ‘wet smoker’, may be strongly 
commended. Between the mouthpiece and 
its normal connection with the bowl-stem is 
a metal insert which contains an arrangement 
of fine or capillary metal tubes. Moisture 
from the smoke-vapour itself is condensed on 


these tubes, and this collects on the inside of 


the central tube. The more troublesome 
feature of wet smoking, liquid entering the 
mouth through the mouthpiece, is overcome, 
because fine tubes attract moisture by the 
force of capillary attraction; so this moisture 
is collected as a film which is held in the inter- 
tube spaces. Occasionally, once or twice 
a day according to amount of smoking, the 
moisture can be simply removed by taking 
off the mouthpiece and shaking the pipe. 
Tarry products of tobacco combustion are 
also deposited upon the tube surfaces, but 
occasional cleaning with a normal pipe- 
cleaner will keep the smoke passages in a 
pleasant condition. The stem and capillary- 
tube insert may be washed in warm soapy 
water now and then. 


In addition to the good moisture-control 
given by this new type of pipe, the same 
tubular metallic insert acts as an excellent 
smoke-cooling device. Both these claims 
have been well substantiated by personal 
testing over an adequate period. 

The pipes are sold in a range of four prices, 
according to the quality of briar in the bowl. 
Only the best briar of Europe or North 
Africa is used. Each pipe is guaranteed 
against splitting or cracking in normal use. 


GRABBING GARDEN REFUSE 

The ingenuity with which new gardening 
tools are designed to-day is remarkable; most 
of the manual tasks of gardening are older 
than memory and there would hardly seem 
room for new mechanical approaches. A 
scissors-shaped double-handled pick-up tool 
for piles of leaves, weeds, or other waste, is 
being offered by a British firm. At the pick- 
up ends of each arm are angled plates with 
serrated outer edges. Bringing these two 
plates together under the waste with the 
scissors-closing action forms a grab for lifting 
the material tidily and carrying it to the 
barrow, bonfire, or other disposal site. Thus 
this part of weeding or garden-cleaning 
operations can be carried out without bend- 
ing. The new tool is made from sheet steel 
and finished in green enamel. The price is 
moderate. 

A COMBINED DOORSTEP MAT AND SCRAPER 

A combined doorstep mat and scraper has 
been patented and is being manufactured by a 
British firm. Approximately one-third of the 
area consists of metal scraping-bars for remov- 
ing mud, etc., and the other two-thirds of 
normal coir matting. At the time of describ- 
ing this product, one size only--24 by 12 inches 

is being produced, but other larger sizes are 
shortly to be produced as well. The metal base 
and the scraper bars have a galvanised finish. 
This dual-purpose idea is sensible and space- 
economical. Similar products have not been 
frequently seen in shops in recent years. The 
price is reasonable. 
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BINDING AND FILING 

A London company specialising in devices 
for binding periodicals, leaflets, catalogues, 
etc., offers two different systems which both 
avoid punching holes as in the peg-loose-ieaf 
method. 

One system employs two spring steel wires, 
with loops which are slipped into the centre 
section at the bottom of each publication. 
The binders have flexible spines and, by 
tightening a strap, the back and front boards 
will lie flat even if only one journal is held. 
The binders are supplied to suit the page and 
thickness sizes of the issues to be bound. 
Several colours are available. 

The other system uses powerful spring-clips 
to grip either magazines, pamphlets, or single 
sheets of paper. The binding-cover is then 
attached to the springs by sliding a rod 
through the loops of the springs and other 
loops in the hinges of the binder. Thicknesses 
that can be housed in this type of binder range 
from totals of one sheet of paper up to 2 
inches. The clips can be opened only if the 
special lever supplied is used. The strength of 


permanent binding and the flexibility of the 
loose-leaf system are combined in this system. 


MEN’S SOCKS 

The new crimped-nylon socks, whose 
stretchability enables all normal foot-sizes 
to be fitted with the same standard sock, are 
already stocked by most shops and stores. 
There is no fallacy about this claim to fit by 
expansion, but for the larger foot the amount 
of stretching required inevitably brings about 
a thinning of the hose, and most nylon socks 
are thin to begin with. Not every wearer 
finds the lightweight type of sock comfortable. 
For these reasons, a thicker crimped-nylon 
sock manufactured by an _ old-established 
British hosiery firm should be in steady 
demand. The crimped-nylon yarn used is 
heavier than that usually employed. The feel 
of these socks on the feet is not hard, and it is 
claimed that they will be as warm in winter 
as they are cool in summer through the in- 
sulating effects of the air trapped between the 
fibres. Not only will one size fit all the normal- 
ranged sizes, but the socks are reversible, and 
it is suggested that long walkers will find that 
the socks are softer if worn inside out. It 
is claimed that at least six months’ wear will 
be obtained before any darning is required; 
the socks are unshrinkable. At present they 
are made in four colour-shades. 
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A DOMESTIC FIRE 


The number of different overnight-burning 
fires is now legion. Few developments in the 
domestic-heating ficld have expanded as 
rapidly. A new fire of this type also combines 
convection-heating and the fuel-economising 
that is possible through the use of a flue-throat 
restrictor. Thus, this particular model offers 
all three of the major fuel-saving or heat- 
increasing devices that have become popular 
in the past ten years. It is not restricted to the 
use of certain fuels, being stated to be suitable 
for all solid fuels. It has something of the 
shape of a stove, but is a fully-open fire 
indeed, it has the normal open-fire appearance. 
The top of the case is in the shape of a con- 
vector-chamber and hot air is circulated from 
louvres. Adjustable throat-restriction operates 
at the flue connection. A trivet, attached by 
hooking on to the front of the fire, with an 
insulated protection-plate for overnight burn- 
ing, is provided, and a gas-burner for lighting 
is available as an accessory fitting. The 
dimensions of this fire are 20 inches wide and 
just under 22 inches high; it is designed for 
fitting into tiled fireplaces with an opening of 
16 inches wide and 22 inches in height. Light- 
cream, mottle, and fawn-brown tile-finishes 
are available at the standard price; cream, 
black, and copper lustre finishes are slightly 
dearer. 

The economics of fires of this kind deserves 
careful thought to-day. The price of a normal 
all-night-burning fire, which will save fuel by 
its control over the intake of air at the fire- 
grate level, is round about the price of one ton 
of household coal. The price of this larger 
type of installation, which also provides con- 
vection-heat drawn from the otherwise lost 
heat of gases passing into the flue and addi- 
tionally can save fuel by restricting draught 
at the flue-throat, is roughly equivalent to the 
cost of two tons of household coal. Obviously 
these comparisons are very rough, for coal- 
prices depend upon grade and area. Anthra- 
cites and special smokeless fuels are consider- 
ably dearer per ton. The cost of these much 
more efficient fires is quickly reccvered through 
the fuel saved in, say, two or three heating 
seasons, and, in any case, the room-space is 
better heated. In industry and business, 
capital expenditures that can be expected to 
recover their outlay as quickly are highly 
attractive; in household economy there tends 
to be a greater reluctance to look at costs- 
saving appliances in this way. 





GRASS—-OUR BIGGEST CROP 

More than 60 per cent of the farmed land 
in Britain is occupied by grass, and of this 
grass about two-thirds is permanent and one- 
third is temporary—that is, grass that occupies 
the land for a few years in between arable 
cropping. For all that may be said about 
wheat or oats or barley, it is grass that is our 
biggest crop. It is turned into food for human 
consumption by use as grazed fodder or as 
hay or silage by milk-producing or meat- 
producing animals. However, it is one thing 
to regard grass as a crop, another to treat it as 
an intensive crop in the same way that wheat 
or sugar-beet are treated; on many farms the 
annual output from the grassland acres is 
taken for granted, and not a great deal is done 
to increase natural levels of output. Indeed, 
the ‘natural’ level is often much lower than 
it should be because the grass sward is over- 
grazed year after year. Much attention is 
being devoted to grassland husbandry in 
modern agricultural research. There is no 
doubt that our annual output of food from 
grassland could be very greatly increased; or, 
put another way, we could obtain much more 
animal food from grassland and thus reduce 
the heavy expenditure on imported animal 
feeding-stuffs. 

This is not the place to discuss modern 
grassland-farming methods in detail. In any 
cas¢, the subject is one of considerable diver- 
sity, though it may be an error to regard 
diversity as complexity. Readers with agri- 
cultural interests are recommended to study a 
new book on grassland farming which has been 
produced by one of the leading agricultural 
supply companies of Britain. This book, in 
about fifty pages, deals clearly and compre- 
hensively with grass-growing, grazing manage- 
ment, and methods for conserving grass as 
winter feed. It gives the background picture 
of modern methods most ably, and smaller 
farmers should particularly benefit from it. 
The book is freely available to all bona fide 
farming applicants. It should not be looked 
upon as a piece of sales-literature advancing 
the cause of specific products; its approach is 
general and devoid of commercial prejudice. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


COVERING HANDRAILS 

A British company widely known for its 
thermoplastics tiles has introduced a thermo- 
plastics covering for indoor handrails. It can 
be applied either to iron or wooden rails. It 
is supplied in preformed sections and can be 
fitted directly to the existing rail after heating. 
Subsequent contraction ensures that the 
covering will remain firmly in position. It is 
stated that it is sufficiently elastic and pliable 
to conform to bends, angles, mitres, etc. The 
plastics material will be durable under all 
kinds of indoor conditions, though it is not 
designed for outdoor applications. It is made 
at present in six colours. Piping ends to 
match or in contrasting colour are also 
available. The manufacturers have, as for 
their floor-tiles, staff for fitting this rail cover- 
ing, or the covering can be supplied to the 
building and decorating trade in 60-feet 
lengths. It would appear not to be a product 
suitable for do-it-yourself use. 


KEEPING FOODSTUFFS DRY 

Keeping the air dry by having a powerful 
moisture-absorbing substance present is a very 
old method, one that is time-honoured in 
laboratories through the piece of apparatus 
known as a desiccator. However, this idea 
has been very little developed outside labor- 
atories, simple and effective though it is. Now 
a small glass jar filled with a crystalline 
moisture-absorbing substance and fitted with 
a slotted metal lid is being sold at an 
attractively low price. Put in any closed con- 
tainer for foodstuffs, this will keep the air in 
the container very low in moisture content. 
Foods which lose crispness and quality through 
moisture absorption—for example, biscuits, 
cereal products—-will be kept in permanently 
crisp state. Dryness is also an important 
factor in preventing mildews and other 
organic forms of decay that can affect stored 
foodstuffs. There is an eventual limit to the 
moisture-absorbing capacity of the substance 
in the jar, of course, but at the low price of the 
‘drier’ the purchase of a new one seems both 
economic and convenient, and preferable to 
any refilling or recharging system. 
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Blackberries 


NE of the joys of gardening is that one can 

think while one works—at least, that is 
how it always strikes me. Having just come 
away from training blackberries in the way 
they should go, my thoughts have been con- 
centrated on these fruits, and I have registered 
the hope that a really heavy-cropping variety 
with complete freedom from prickles will soon 
be introduced. The prickly varieties, though 
they may be annoying at this time of the year, 
give very heavy crops indeed, and are well 
worth while growing, even in a small garden. 
If an odd corner can be planted with a culti- 
vated blackberry it will provide the family 
with all the blackberries it requires. 

When preparing the soil for blackberries as 
much farmyard manure or well-rotted compost 
as possible should be dug in. Blackberries 
are gross feeders. Care should be taken to 
see that the soil is free from perennial weeds, 
and, in addition to the dung, a fish-fertiliser 
may be forked into the top four or five inches 
at the rate of two ounces to the square yard. 

It is usual to plant blackberries late in 
October or early in November, and rooted 
tips should be obtained from a reliable 
nurseryman. If the tip has been rooted in a 
peat-pot or in a chip-basket filled with special 
compost, then it will be found that the plant 
will hardly suffer at all from the move. Firm 
planting is desirable, and the plant will 
appreciate a little support immediately it is in 
the ground. Therefore a short bamboo ought 
to be pushed alongside it and the growth tied 
up loosely to this. In February a second 
application of the fish-fertiliser should be 
applied at the rate of four ounces to the 
square yard and lightly forked in. 


Those who intend to plant a number of 


blackberries this winter should remember that 
they will need a considerable amount of room. 
The stronger-growing varieties should be 
planted 16 feet apart in the rows, and for ease 
of cultivation it is wise to have the rows 7 feet 
apart. There are some varieties, like the 
cut-leaved, for instance, that may be planted 
closer. Blackberries cannot be planted with- 
out some thought as to the way in which they 
are going to be trained. It is usually necessary 


to drive stakes into the ground 5 feet 6 inches 
high, one on either side of the plants, at about 
15-foot intervals, and to stretch wires tightly 
between these. The first wire may be 2 feet 
from the ground, the next wire 4 feet, and the 
third attached tightly to the top of the poles. 
On to these wires the growths may be tied. 
Modern research seems to suggest that the 
new stems as they grow should be trained up 
so as to be tied into position above the old 
growth. The idea is that if the new growth is 
always tied into position below the old growth 
the spores of fungus diseases will be continu- 
ally dropping from the infected wood to 
the healthy wood below. 

Another method which can be adopted is 
to train the growth one year to the left side of 
the plant and the young growth to the right 
side. In this way the current year’s growth 
and the new growth are trained on opposite 
sides. Pruning is quite a simple operation, 
except for the fact that the hands are apt to 
get rather torn by the spines. All that has to 
be done is to cut away all the old growths at 
this time of the year, and if the new growths 
are not already tied up into position they must 
be secured safely. The longest canes can be 
tied along the top wires and twisted round and 
round them if desired. The shorter canes can 
be tied along the lower wires. 

During the summer the new canes will start 
to grow out from the crown of the plants, and 
when they are about 3 feet long they should be 
tied up out of the way to prevent them getting 
damaged. In some gardens one notices that 
they are left to straggle about on the ground, 
and then they are often bruised or broken, or, 
of course, they may strike and root. Given 
the right varieties, it should be possible to pick 
cultivated blackberries from August until the 
middle of October. I suggest you try Bedford 
Giant, an early-ripening variety, John Innes, 
which ripens some weeks after Bedford Giant, 
and the Himalayan Berry. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, s.B.£., N.D.H. 
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Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 
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Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 
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